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Whether he has one pen 


or several—you can be sure 


he wants New Parker “51” 


..-only pen with the 





Aero-metric Ink System 





INSIDE ... THIS ie 


SILVERY SHEATH ees New “51”. New “‘51”’ Demi-size. 
WITH PLI-GLASS Megee Lustraloy cap, $13.50. Gold-filledcap, $19.75. loy “‘ Flighter’’ $19.75. 
J I< Kee (No. F.E. tax) (F-E. tax incl.) (No F.E. tax) 
Cr RESERVOIR Zz 


For this pen, he'll gladly forsake all his others! 


New “51” is the world’s most-wanted pen. . . treasured by 
discerning men and women everywhere. But the heart of 
New 51’s fame is the Aero-metric Ink System, the new, 
better way to draw in, store, safeguard, and release ink. 
New “51” writes on the instant! No fits of tempera- 
ment disrupt the glide of its Plathenium-tipped point. 
Dawdle over personal notes or drive through work-day 
writing, the ink is metered into a skip-free line. And New 
“51” is designed to write dry with Superchrome Ink. No 
blotters needed! You can, of course, use ordinary ink. 
Filling is faster, easier. And this pen contains no rubber 
parts. The new Pli-glass reservoir has a 30-year life 
expectancy. It holds more ink, makes the supply visible. 
Try New “51” at your dealer’s. It’s a gift to keep you 
remembered. 8 colors. Lustraloy, gold-filled caps. Pens, 
$13.50 up. Pen and pencil sets, $19.75 up. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wis., U. S. A.; Toronto, Can. 








MORE NEW PARKER PENS, FROM $3.00 


NEW PARKER "51" SPECIAL—$10.00. Smooth Octanium point. 
4 colors. Lustraloy caps. Gift boxed. Pen with pencil, $15.00. 


NEW PARKER "21". —$5.00. America’s outstanding medium-priced 


pen. Fine-pen features. Gift boxed. Pen and pencil, $8.75. lberhds w104. WL lel 72 O92 Pi 


NEW PARKETTE—$3.00. Genuine Parker value. Octanium point. 
4 colors. Attractively gift boxed. Pen with pencil, $5.00. 


NEW PARKER MAGNETIX PEN SETS—$8.75 to $75.00. . 66 99 
For desk or table—in office and home. Beauti- 

ful onyx, crystal or marble bases. : nN r 

NOTE: No F. E. tax on pens listed above. ‘e) 


WINNER 1950 FASHION ACADEMY AWARD Copr. 1950 by The Parker Pen Company 











Yes, this electronic tube represents 
the miraculous machines that 
devour mountains of laborious 
office work at lightning speed! 


The load of paper work in 
offices has mounted at such stag- 
gering rates that personnel would 
be completely snowed under 
without help from all kinds of 


office machines. 


For insurance companies, 
electronic machines automatically 
prepare from punch cards the 
premium-due notices for millions 
of policyholders—each requiring 
individual calculations. 

Electronic machines are also 
providing accurate information at 
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‘Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Electronic tubes that lift 
loads of laborious work from office desks! 


low cost for small business. For 
these firms a ‘packaged payroll” 
service is now available, in addi- 
tion to inventory, bookkeeping 
and accounting services. 

Electric typewriters . . . micro- 
filming equipment . . . dictating 
machines . . . hand-operated desk 
calculators...and other office 
machines are making modern 
business workable. 

The office equipment industry 


is on the threshold of almost. 
unbelievable advances. An auto- 
matic machine may some day read 
handwriting and type it out 
correctly! Scores of other new 
machines are being planned. 

Freedom to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity makes possible the 
great achievements of American 
industry, which in turn give the 
American people richer, happier, 
more abundant lives. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


PRELUDE TO A SQUARE MEAL. Today, about 124% of our population works on farms and ranches, supplying food for America and 
the world. And steel, more than any other material, has helped to make their work easier, their production greater, their lives 
pleasanter. For steel not only gives them strong, weather-proof roofing and siding for farm buildings like these, (U-S-S Stormseal 
and U-S’S Tenneseal are famous names in rural areas) but helps to bring them modern farm machinery and equipment, the 
blessings of electricity, fast transportation and scores of other benefits. 


THE CAP IS THE CLIMAX. Many of the 
things we need to keep us healthy and 
happy these days come to us in handy, 
closed containers. And the caps, or 
closures, of these containers are actu- 
ally the climax to a painstaking effort 
on the manufacturer’s part to keep the 
container’s contents pure and safe. 
Last year, 53,592,563,699 of these 
closures were used in America—many 
of them made from U°S’S Tin Plate... 
steel with a very thin coating of tin. 


KEY TO BURIED TREASURE. This is a rock 
bit, the steel drilling tool that chews 
its way down through the earth to tap 
our deeply-buried treasures of oil and 
gas. For such bits, U-S’S Alloy Steels 
supply the super-strength, the extra 
toughness, the high resistance to im- 
pact, shock and abrasion needed for 
drilling to great depths. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEECOAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 








STORM WINDOWS LAST A LIFETIME. When 
ond storm windows are made of U-S‘S 

tainless Steel, they’re an unmixed 
blessing. They cut fuel costs, increase 
room comfort, of course. But what’s 
more, they’re corrosion-resistant, 
won’t warp, bend or twist; they never 
need painting; they last a lifetime! 





ROAD SEPARATOR THAT TALKS. Supplying reinforcing steel and cement for mod- 
ern highways is one of the important jobs of United States Steel. Making 
highways safer is another one. This traffic lane marker, developed by Universal 
Atlas Cement, does double safety duty. Made of Atlas white cement, it is 
clearly visible at night. And its corrugated design (inset) actually causes it to 
pet | a plainly-audible warning should you veer out of lane and your car 
tires ride on the corrugations. 


LISTEN to . . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping o Labe Better Airis 


PORT aon * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
EEL EX MPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY » UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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LETTERS 


Iron Doug 


I notice that Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur is 
now being likened to the duke of Wellington 
—England’s famous “Iron Duke.” 


} 


i 


Acme 


MacArthur Wellington 


.. I notice a striking resemblance to 
Wellington in MacArthur’s aquiline profile. . . 


sini NOOO 


Joun Jay Garrison 
Lt. Col. Hon. Res, 
Hendersonville, N.C. 


Right or Wrong 


Workhorse of the M. & St. L. 
In reading your issue of Oct. 9 I found a 


. i picture of the Korean situation in which two 
No. 950 is one of 34 handy 1,000 horsepower young Red Korean nurses were captured, but 


, ‘ . . . in a seeming “deprivation” of clothing not 
Diesel-Electric Locomotives now in service on befitinn Gisty Giaaite on Sieemn. 
- . P . Even though they are the enemy and were 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. firing guns. which was not their own function 


: . as nurses, nor as women, I feel that some 
The power of 34,000 horses is packed in the comment should come from the “home front.” 


motors of these all-purpose locomotives, ready to ale ee, SOS EY SOS ee 


switch cars or pull light trains. Delivery of four Joan Ama WaTERSON 
College Student 


more of them in the fall of 1950 has meant the | New Orleans, La. 


passing of the last good old M. & St. L. PWe as Americans criticize the way the Reds 
, treat the American prisoners of war. Some 
steam engine. of the pictures the newspapers and maga- 


: F zines print concerning the Red prisoners of 
The M. & St. L. has bigger and faster Diesels— war at the mercy of our own soldiers are 





more every year—but none can beat these 


combination road-and-switching locomotives OES Tee ee Sage 
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Saves you over 200 hours of work a year! 
Frees your hands from dishpan soaking! 


NO OTHER AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER 
CAN MATCH THIS GREAT NEW G-E!. 
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NTIL you've tried it, it’s*hard to believe 
what a marvelous convenience this great 
new General Electric Automatic Dishwasher is! 





With many superb new features—a combina- 
tion of features you can’t get in any other dish- 
washer—it’ll spare you over 200 hours of hard, 
disagreeable work every year, give you over 


ston 





lance to 
profile. ., 


o—, 200 long hours of extra leisure time! 
n. Res, 
[tll save your hands. (They 
needn’t soak in a dishpan again!) 
It'll save your soap and dish towels-- 
_* to say nothing of your disposition! 
Thich two If ever a kitchen appliance was a 


ured, but 


sheer blessing to the American house- 
thing not “ 


wife (and to husbands who have to 
help with the dishes), it’s this new 
G-E Automatic Dishwasher! 
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gies 3 COMBINATION 
: MODEL 
amr Automatic Dishwasher built in 
— with the G-E Sink. Porcelain- 
enameled sink has steel cabinet 
the Reds with ample storage space. The 


famous G-E Disposall® can be 
readily installed in it! 
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| Dayton, 
: Build Completely Automatic—Turn one just a few—and protects your fragile hi ii d-briat i 
rork 18, simple control and dishes, glasses, pieces! thing to a diamond-bright glitter! 
a= — silver a —- rinsed Higher Water Temperatures—New Top ———e ~ Easy houting—He 
D laien. an ried—sparkiing clean: Calrod® heating unit begins to in- tiresome bending or stooping! 
ew York. New Power Pre-rinse— Flushes food crease water temperature the in- Giant Capacity— Washes complete 
08.50; = particles off dishes, out of the dish- stant dishwasher starts! Water gets family service for eight—once-a- 
r foreign 4 P 4 
s of the washer. Then, after washing, there far hotter than your hands could day dishwashing for an average 
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are two more power rinses! ever stand. Washes dishes to hy- family of four! 

-- speeded ‘i seni H ! 
6 to La- “Spray-Rub"’ Washing Action— gienic cleanliness! Long-lasting Dependability — 
| — Gets rid of sticky foods and grease! Drying by Electrically Heated Air— General Electric’s name assures you 
Zarbados, New Wash-Action Regulator gives Heated air is circulated up around long years of top-quality perform- 
Ree uniform action for many dishes—or the dishes—rapidly drying every- ance. 
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es, Eire, FREE DEMONSTRATION—Ask your General tion! Or write to General Electric Company, 
ty ~~ Electric dealer to show you the new General Appliance and Merchandising Dept., Bridge- 
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When performance becomes the 

sole measure of value, Florsheim quality 
becomes the common sense choice 

of the men of America. Experience 

has proved that Florsheim Shoes 

look better, wear longer, and cost less— 
by the month and by the mile. 

Today’s Florsheim Shoes are the finest 
ever; today’s Florsheim pledge is 


that they will continue to be. 


“ 


Florsheim 
Shoes 


<+¢. 
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fag » 
"“A4aavessrraat® 


The COMMANDER, S-1097 
Half Brogue pattern 
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The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
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LETTERS 





Prisoner precautions 


absolutely disgraceful and shameful .. . 

The picture of the two Red Korean nurses 
partially disrobed at the mercy of four “men” 

. makes me thoroughly ashamed of our 
forces in their treatment of POW’s. It’s no 
wonder the Reds treat our soldiers, nurses, 
etc., the way they do when they see pictures 
like this. I’m a registered nurse and I’m sure 
if I happened to be in their shoes Id fire a 
gun to protect myself against such a predica- 
ment, too. 

Why were they made to disrobe to have 
their picture taken? .. . 


HELEN McDona .p, R.N. 


Middleboro, Mass. 


GI’s have learned from bitter experience 
that North Koreans often conceal hand gre- 
nades in their clothing. Hence, all prisoners 
are stripped and searched. 


Barber and Other Primates 


Three cheers for John (guardian of the 
fan’s rights) Lardner (NEwsweex, Oct. 16)! 
Red Barber, “the informal guardian of the 
city’s morals,” may be on solid ground when 
he delivers his famous sermon on interfering 
with baseballs on the playing field, but he’s 


‘ off base when he lectures the fans for booing 


a_ballplayer. 

Who is Red Barber to question the God- 
given right of the fan? 

Boo to you, Barber. 


S. S. Gray 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pm As a guardian of the public morals, the 
rookie salutes the old pro. 


Rep BARBER 
New York City 


Comment on the ROK’s 


Having read your article “The ROK Fight- 
ing Man” (Newsweek, Oct. 9) I found it to 
be quite accurate except for the statement on 
indoctrination. I trained ROK replacements 
for the hard-fighting 27th Infantry Regiment. 
I found them willing, obedient, and cheerful 
but as far as knowing why they were fighting 
they were completely in the dark. Upon the 
request of my assistant, First Lieutenant 
Kann, ROK Army, a very competent, intel 


Newsweek, November 6, 1959 
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CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 
YOUR PROGRAM OF PROTECTION 


HERE’s always danger of disaster 
5 pert when it’s least expected. 
Strikes, material shortages, floods, 
Government controls and other unfore- 
seeable events can quickly put previously 
sound customers in a position where they 
cannot pay their obligations. 

That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers in over 100 lines of business com- 
plete their insurance program with 
American Credit Insurance. American 
Credit pays themwhen their customers can’t. 

One of our many types of policies can 
be tailored to give you coverage best 
suited to your needs. You can insure all, 
a selected group or just one account. 
American Credit coverage also enables 
you to get cash for past due accounts... 


Ane Ricans CRED, 





improves your credit standing with banks 
and suppliers—important benefits when 
many companies are operating at high 
volume on limited capital. 


SEND FOR BOOK 

This book gives you valuable hints on 
planning sound credit policy... plus ad- 
ditional facts about American Credit In- 
surance. For a copy just phone 
our office in your city, or write 
AMERICAN CreEpIT INDEMNITY 
Company OF New York, 
Dept. 43, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


7 PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
me, oF New York 
\Est. 1893) 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 








THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








LETTERS 


oe 


ligent, and educated individual ( graduate of 
Seoul University), I gave one- to two-hour 
lectures on Communism vs. Democracy, | 
found them to have very little idea or under- 
standing of either. I think in a small way they 
got the idea of the enslavement of Commu- 
nist-controlled governments and the freedom 
of democracy. Most of them were farmers 
with very little education but being a “hay- 
shaker” myself we had a common ground to 
talk on. Your NEwsweEEKx is very popular with 
the troops here and I find it accurate to a 
surprising degree but could not resist the 
temptation of aiding that accuracy. 


Sct. J, W. Fur 
APO 


San Francisco, Calif. 


More Comments 


We have just received the Oct. 23 issue of 
NewsweEEk at the local PX here at Elmendorf 
Air Force Base. By this afternoon, few copies 
will be left. They always disappear fast. 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate 
your staff on the splendid job they have done 
in reporting on the Korean war. Your staff 
cartographers, too, have kept us up to date 
in a strikingly impressive manner. 

Now that the Red war has shifted in a 
stronger aggressive manner to Indo-China, | 
feel sure NEwsweEek will keep us equally 
informed. 

May I suggest that you also keep the map- 
makers’ views of the Indo-China crisis before 
our eyes . . . A NEWSWEEK map is like a 
picture—better than a thousand words. 


Sct. Epwarp J. Morais 
APO 
Seattle, Wash. 


PAs a writer, explorer, student, and lecturer 
on world affairs, I wish to say, in renewing 
my subscription to Newsweek, that I am 
doing so because I have found your maga- 
zine clean, comprehensive, and reliable. 
Your choice of news, both written and 
pictorial, is selected and presented with great 
discrimination, both as to subject matter and 
format arrangement. It is serving a construc- 
tive, patriotic purpose... 
C. WELLINGTON FURLONG 
Col. Res. Ret. 
Cohasset, Mass. 





Newsweek 


Special Christmas Rate 


One Year 
only $4.75" 


(regular yearly rate $6.50) 














() payment enclosed [(] please bill me 


offer expires Dec. 31, 1950 
*for U.S. and Canada only 


152 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Newsweek, November 6, 1950 
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1 Fabrle of Southern Prosperity 


FURLONG 
Res. Ret. ies eas il —_—f 





Strong threads of cotton have been interwoven in the economic fabric 
of the South for generations . . . influencing its historical development 
... inspiring much of its folklore and music. 
Now cotton is helping to weave a better balanced prosperity in modern 
Dixie with the growth of a vast Southern textile industry producing cotton 
, Year goods for world-wide consumer and industrial markets. 
$ 475° Cotton planters are using large quantities of International Potash, Phosphate and 
Fertilizers for the profitable production of their crops. The more intensive use of these 
high grade plant foods is increasing acre yields of quality cotton. 

The growing agricultural prosperity of the South is built on a rapidly developing diversi- 
fication of farm crops in addition to cotton. Continually increasing quantities of International 
— Plant Foods are being used by Southern farmers for the production of such crops as tobacco, citrus, 
corn, vegetables, grain, peanuts and pasture grasses. 


rly rate $6.50) 


FON . . . . 
Minerals and chemicals produced by International at its-plants from coast to coast serve 

—_——- industry and agriculture in many vital ways. 
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f vag Giz When “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon is 
fi ; Ky Yi used as the chain warp in carpeting, less yarn 
Ml) is needed to bind the wool tufts in place. Yet 
the carpet is lighter, stronger and more flexible. 


HIs is the yarn that makes garden hose so strong and durable 
‘hee one manufacturer offers it with a ten-year guarantee. It’s 
the yarn that took the “stretch” out of V-Belts . . . without in- 
creasing price. 


It’s Du Pont Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon—the yarn that 
Can you can be used to build sales advantages into many different kinds 
of products . . . frequently with decreasing cost. 


build up your sales “Cordura” is inherently stronger than natural fibers generally 
. - used. It is made of continuous filaments, with no short ends to 
with this 


pull apart under strain. And it is engineered to unvarying uni- 
formity—no thicks and thins. 


structural yarn? 


“Cordura” yarn may help you build a more salable product 
... and help you keep costs down. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GET THE FULL STORY of “Cordura” in the new 
manual, “‘Sinews for Industry.” It gives physical 


properties of ‘Cordura’... and tells how Du Pont 
will help you profit from the compact strength of 
“Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon. Write Rayon 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


a Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 
for RAYON...for NYLON ...for FIBERS to come... look‘to DU PONT 
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For Your Information 


LOOK AND LISTEN: Newsweex’s Election Previews by 
50 Washington correspondents (see page 25) will be the 
basis for the American Forum of the Air radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts this week end. Ernest K. Lindley, Wash- 
ington bureau chief, will be a participant. NBC-TV will 
carry the program at 6 p.m., EST, Saturday, Nov. 4. The 
radio version goes on the next day at 1 p.m., EST, but you 
had better check your newspaper for time and station. 


THE GOOD COMPANIONS: When Al Jolson and Gen. 
Carl Spaatz took off from Los Angeles on their way to Korea 
last month, mental bets were made among bystanders as to 
which man would be gin-rummy champion _by the time they 
reached Tokyo. The 
question was never 
answered. General 
Spaatz reports that 
they were too busy 
talking and telling 
jokes. “Jolson was 
full of pep and had a 
million stories,” re- 
calls Spaatz who has 
a pretty good reper- 
toire himself. “We 
swapped even most 
of the way but he 
still came out ahead.” 
“Jolson knocked himself out in Korea. He put on six or 
eight shows a day, traveling in a jeep on rough and dusty 
roads in a country most difficult to traverse under the best 
conditions. Al Jolson was one of the finest plane mates I’ve 
ever had. He made the Tokyo trip the fastest I’ve flown.” 
Of other prominent figures on the Korean scene, NEws- 
WEEK'S war analyst reports that the only change he saw in 
General MacArthur since they last met in 1945 was his 
complexion. Spaatz had gone to the Pacific to direct the 
dropping of the A-bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki and, at 
that time, MacArthur was bronzed from his Philippine cam- 
paign days in the sun. Now he looks a bit pale because of 
his home-to-office routine. But Spaatz found MacArthur 
mentally and physically unchanged and completely alert. 
He particularly enjoyed making battlefront tours with 
Hugh Baillie, president of the United Press. They made a 
half dozen flights together covering the entire coast of the 
Korean peninsula and as far north as Kimpo airport at 
Seoul, riding in P-54’s, B-17’s and C-47’s. Baillie and 
Spaatz received exactly the same treatment accorded all 
other journalists. No special favors. The big difference 
noted by Spaatz between the B-29 crews of the second 
world war and those in Korea concerned the bombardiers. 
Their amazing accuracy stood out in his estimation. 





Spaatz and Jolson 


THE COVER: Chief Aviation Boatswain’s Mate Robert Y. 
Burkett, 30, of Birmingham, Ala., signals “flaps,” one of 
the many directions necessary for getting fighter planes on 
and off the carrier U. S. S. Coral Sea. As flight-deck crew 
chief, Burkett is a key man aboard the 45,000-ton ship, 
which the Navy considers a most 
important link in America’s “first 
line of defense.” In an exclusive 
color picture spread beginning on 
page 21, Newsweex describes the 
manner in which our “flat tops” are 
kept in fighting trim for action in 
Korean waters or other trouble 
spots (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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INE TO FIVE is a breeze for 
this young executive—with 
never a letdown in between. 

Why? 

One reason is that his chair works 
with him—keeps his body “‘at ease,” 
his mind at ‘‘attention’’ all day long 
—helps him to make full use of time, 
the most critical factor in business 
today. 

Shaw-Walker has specially ‘‘time- 
engineered”’ correct, back-supporting 
chairs for all manner of office work. 
Solid, handsome chairs that mean 
more comfort every working minute 
—more work accomplished each 
working hour. 

Only after fifty years of active ex- 
perience and scientific research could 
Shaw-Walker bring you chairs such 
as these. There’s a lifetime of com- 
fort and wear built into every one. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, 
indexes and supplies—everything 
for the office except machines—each 
“time-engineered’” for the needs of 
every job and worker. 


Arm and shoulder comfort. 


an 


Seat correctly sloped, 
front to back. 


Body contact only with 
pleasant wood— 
touching no metal. 


If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
outdated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 


Convex-curve back 
support. ..lets spine 


— relax without slumping, 


Correct height and shape 
to assure leg comfort... 
freedom from tension. 


The booklet, ‘Time and Office Work,"’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 


wie 


time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered” office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 


, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 39, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Harry at the Helm 

If the Democrats hold their own in the Congression- 
al elections, look for Truman to have more success with 
the 82nd Congress than with any previous one. During 
the 1948 campaign the Democratic coffers were bare 
and most candidates ignored Truman; even after the 
Democratic triumph at the polls, they felt little sense 
of obligation to the Administration. Now the party is 
well heeled and is lavishing funds, advice, and canned 
speeches on its candidates. It adds up to a feeling of 


» party unity that should help in the legislative clinches. 


It’s Not That Easy Yet 

Contrary to published reports, the naming of 
Chrysler’s production genius K.T. Keller to head up 
the guided-missiles program does not mean the U.S. is 
on the threshold of mass output of very long-range 
guided weapons. The long-dreamed-of intercontinen- 
tal push-button-warfare type projectile is still a num- 
ber of years away. Even the 300-mile V-2 type robot is 
still at the testing stage. Only shorter range anti- 
aircraft and naval missiles are ready for production on 
a large scale. Keller’s main assignment is to whip the 
guided-missiles program, which had been running in 
all directions at once, into an integrated whole. 


We'll Keep Some Up Our Sleeve 

The U.S. will withhold its more highly secret weap- 
ons from the swapping agreement under the Atlantic 
Pact. Only weapons in lower levels of secrecy—stand- 
ard types used in the second world war or those similar 
to weapons known in Europe—will be involved in the 
exchange. Britain alone has access to innermost secrets, 
and some are kept out of even Britain’s reach. 


Reeord Price fer Survival 


The Pentagon is shaping up a 1952 budget request 


that will dwarf anything ever before contemplated 
in peacetime. Preliminary estimates come _ to 
$24,000,000,000 for the Army, $23,000,000,000 for 
the Air Force, and $19,000,000,000 for the Navy. 
Deputy Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett now has 
the job of trimming these. Even the military admits 
that $66,000,000,000 is more than industry or the 
economy should be asked to absorb in one year. 


Divergence at Top Level 

At the private conference between John Foster 
Dulles and Jacob Malik in Dulles’s Manhattan home 
last week, Malik raised the general question of U. S.- 
Soviet relations. He declared that the Russians “no 
longer” want to dominate the world, that they now 
only want to live in peace. He even said Moscow was 
interested in increasing its trade with the U.S. Bring- 
ing out a copy of Stalin’s book on Lenin, Dulles read 
Malik passages indicating that in due time the Commu- 


nists expect to control the world. Malik stood by his 
position, insisting that Russia had taken over various 
countries in self-defense because the U.S. had been 
moving into power vacuums everywhere. Dulles re- 
plied that America has moved only after and because 
Moscow has acted—and they dropped the topic there. 


Toward Peace With Japan 

Here’s the current state of progress toward a Japa- 
nese peace treaty; U.S. representatives, working quiet- 
ly in New York, have sent proposed peace terms to all 
eleven interested governments. The U.S. proposals 
call for almost no restrictions on Japanese rearmament 
or industrial recovery. No replies have come in yet, 
but the U.S. expects by Dec. 1 to know enough to 
determine how and when a peace conference may be 
called. But Washington is resolved not to compromise 
with anyone. 


Military Shorts 

The present Pentagon plan is to station one-third of 
the U.S. ground forces in Europe ... After completing 
their basic training course, U.S. conscripts may be sent 
direct to Western Germany for the rest of their train- 
ing. They will not, however, be sent to Berlin, where 
seasoned troops are considered necessary ... The U.S. 
will soon have an all-jet fighter air force in Europe, 
with the Republic F-84E Thunderjet replacing the 
present Shooting Stars and piston-engine Thunderbolts. 


Friendship, Russian Style 

U.S. officials are chuckling over a rebuff adminis- 
tered to Soviet Foreign Minister Vyshinsky by an Arab 
delegate to the UN. At a dinner arranged exclusively 
for Arab delegates, Vyshinsky spoke in glowing terms 
of traditional Russian friendship for the Arab world. 
He had no sooner sat down than Iraqi delegate 
al-Jamali arose and pointedly asked whether the mu- 
nitions shipped to Israel by the Soviets during the 
Palestine war constituted evidence of that friendship. 


Where They’re Needed Most 

The British brigade now on the high seas ostensibly 
bound for occupation duty in Korea may never get - 
there. Although a final decision hasn’t yet been 
reached, British officials hope the brigade can be 
diverted to Indo-China to buck up the battered French 
and, indirectly, help protect British Malaya. 


More Trouble Over Palestine 

Look for the Palestine issue to boil over again before 
long. Most people are not aware that the “peace” in 
Palestine is in fact only a prolonged cease-fire. Unrest 
has mounted recently among the 800,000-odd Arab 
refugees from that country, particularly those. now in 
Lebanon and Syria. Unreconciled to their losses under 
partition, the refugees tend to accuse the UN of being 
indifferent to their fate while the Israeli continue to 
grow in number and stature. 


Formula for Victory 

Details are top secret, but in preparing the Inchon 
landing U.S. officers made use of the mathematical 
theory of games developed by Dr. John Von Neumann 
of Princeton. Navy and Air Force researchers, employ- 
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ing higher mathematics and electronic computers, 
have evolved probability formulas that point to the 
best of a number of possible solutions in tactical or 
logistical situations. For example, a precise forecast 
of how many bombs and bombers will be needed to 
demolish an objective can be derived from the hits 
and misses scored in a run on a “model” target. 


The Postwar Niemoeller 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller, onetime U-boat com- 
mander who wound up the last war in a Hitler concen- 
tration camp, is now leading a movement opposing 
German rearmament in any form. He charges that 
Washington’s interest in a German army is limited to its 
desire to have German soldiers fight America’s battles. 


Aluminum Boom for the Southwest? 

The Southwest, rather than the Northwest, may get 
the new aluminum plants envisioned in the govern- 
ment’s vast expansion program. The reason is that the 
Northwest’s hydroelectric power capacity, although 
greatly stepped up since the war, is entirely com- 
mitted. Producers are now looking to the Southwest's 
abundant natural gas as a source of power. They are 
studying the Aluminum Co. of America’s Texas plant, 
where power is generated by a Diesel engine fueled 
by natural gas piped from the ground. 


It’s All on the Books 

The Treasury is studying the legality of a bookkeep- 
ing device being used by some firms to relieve em- 
ploye pressure for new wage boosts. Under it the firms 
themselves absorb the recent increase in the withhold- 
ing tax, leaving take-home pay unchanged. 


Sweet Smell or Bad Odor? 

There’s no sweet fragrance in the relations between 
the noted Paris perfume firms, Chanel and Lucien 
Lelong. Lelong has just introduced two new scents 
named No. 6 and No. 7 and packaged in simple 
squarish bottles strongly resembling the hand-blown 
flasks in which Chanel has long offered its famous 
No. 5. The difference is that Lelong’s are less expen- 
sive scents selling at $9 for 2 ounces compared with 
$32.50 for 2 ounces of the Chanel perfume. Chanel 
may sue charging that Lelong is deliberately cashing 
in on No. 5’s name and popularity. 


Entertainment Briefs 

Errol Flynn will make a film in Japan for a U. S. pro- 
ducing outfit in which he has an interest ... War corre- 
spondent Marguerite Higgins couldn’t get together 
with Hollywood on a movie deal so she will do a lec- 
ture tour instead. 


Jolson Missed Another ‘First?’ 

Had Al Jolson lived he might have scored another 
show-business “first,” perhaps as important as his pio- 
neer sound-film “The Jazz Singer,” which revitalized 
the movie industry in 1927. He was t. head a ten-star 
cast in the first three-dimensional film to be made with 
the new Polaroid process. Backers of the film hope 
three-dimensionals will provide an answer to the 
competitive threat of television. 


>The election results will largely determine how much 
the Administration will be able to push through the 
special lame-duck session of Congress. If the Repub- 
licans score sizable gains, look for much GOP heel 
dragging throughout the session. They'll be waiting 
for the 82nd Congress, when they will have a bigger 
voice in the disposition of Truman’s foreign and do- 
mestic program. 


Democratic gains in both houses will virtually assure 
tighter rent controls and improve chances for quick 
action on an excess-profits levy. Even if the Democrats 
only hold their own, they may well shove through 
both measures. 


The election outcome will probably have little effect 
on the immediate fate of Hawaiian and Alaskan state- 
hood. Whoever wins, you can expect Southern sen- 
ators to stage a determined filibuster against both bills. 
If they succeed in blocking them, Truman will con- 
tinue to press hard for statehood in the next Congress. 


The special session will certainly vote additional funds 
for defense if asked. And odds now favor such a 
request. Amounts under consideration at the Pentagon 
vary from $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. 


Look for the Pentagon to lower its goal of having 
3,200,000 men and women in the armed forces by 

- next June. Now that the brakes have been applied on 
more calls on the National Guard and the reserves (see 
page 19), military planners may have to shave their 
estimate to 2,500,000. 


Defense Secretary Marshall will ask for both a stronger 
draft and Universal Military Training. Congress will 
go along on the draft, but the future of UMT remains 
doubtful. Carl Vinson, chairman of the powerful House 
Armed Services Committee, is convinced the services 
don’t have enough officers for both. 


Vinson will push for a much stiffer draft of young men, 
with a lowering of mental and physical requirements. 
He will urge tightening exemptions generally and may 
even go along on widening the age limits. 


On the labor front, AFL and CIO leaders are preen- 
ing themselves on winding up the election campaign 
with the tightest knit political organization in U.S. 
labor history. Joint political operations were forged 
this year from headquarters level down to precinct 
doorbell ringing. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 69. 
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“Despite consistent sales gains in recent 
years, our Southerh market still has tremendous 
undeveloped opportunities, especially for high- 
quality products. With well-planned promotion 
and continued sales follow-up on both con- 
sumer and professional products, we expect 
results that will keep the South pacing the sales 
growth of this company.” 


J. J. TOOHY, Vice President 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 






“The rural South presents an extremely 
valuable sales potential to the radio-tele- 
vision manufacturer. The consistent in- 
crease of consumer purchasing power in 
rural electrified areas—plus the present 
low saturation in television—promises 
vast new markets to our industry.” 


W. H. STELLNER ? 


Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Motorola, Inc. 
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“For more than 30 years, the rural South 
has been the major market for our products. 
During that time, farming has become more 
diversified and more efficient. Business and 
industry have developed at a phenomenal 
rate. Our own business has rapidly expanded. 
We now have plants and warehouses in 15 
Southern cities.To us, this is convincing proof 
that the South is the land of opportunity.” 


F. O. WAHLSTROM, President 


Southern States Iron Roofing Company 
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To produce your share of sales gains in the pros- 


perous rural South, your advertising needs intensive 
readership among Southern farm families. That’s 
what it gets when placed in The Progressive Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer has a larger audience 
of regular readers among Southern farm fa- 
milies than the combined audience of Life, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Look, McCall's, Collier’s and Good 
Housekeeping.* 


The Progressive Farmer has a larger audience 
of regular readers among Southern farm fa- 
milies than the combined audience of Country 
Gentleman, Farm Journal, Capper’s Farmer 
and Successful Farming.* 


*Findings by Crossley, Inc. 


You add the rural South to your market when you 
add The Progressive Farmer to your advertising list. 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM* RALEIGH* MEMPHIS* DALLAS 
NEW YORK *CHICAGO+* Edw. S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 


/Progressive Farmer 








Portable electron microscope, developed by RCA, widens research in universities, industries, hospitals. 


The new instructor gets a hearty welcome 


You've read, in both newspapers and 
magazines, about the powerful electron 
microscope. Now this amazing “instruc- 
tor” of scientists, physicians, and engi- 
neers becomes even more useful—in 
more research fields, 


Through principles uncovered at RCA 
Laboratories, RCA engineers have devel- 
oped a compact “table model” electron mi- 
croscope, at a price which makes it practical 
for use in an increased number of universi- 
ties, industries, hospitals, clinics. So simpli- 
fied is the new instrument that even a high 


school student or unskilled laboratory tech- 
nician can quickly learn to use it! 


Magnifications of 6000 times can be ob- 
tained directly in RCA’s portable electron mi- 
croscope —four times that of ordinary light 
microscopes—and photography lifts this to 
30,000! A new “instructor,” yes—and one that 
gets a very hearty welcome. 


* * * 


See the latest wonders of radio, television and 
electronics in action at RCA Exhibition Hall, 
36 West 49th Street, N. Y. Admission is free. 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


RCA research, which gives science 
and industry better instruments, also 
develops better television instru- 
ments for you—RCA Victor’s 1951 
home television receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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What’s Behind the Eisenhower News 


The theory was that the free world, if 
it were tough enough, might not have to 
fight again for freedom. And if the theory 
proved wrong, the free world could use 
itstoughness to win. Since peace through 
agreement and sweet reason seemed 
impossible, peace through strength was 
going to get a trial. 

These would be the elements of the 
free world’s strength: the tremendous 
warmaking industrial capacity of the 
United States, the land, sea, and air 





forces of the United States, and a West- 
em European land army largely financed 
by the United States and commanded, 
at least during its formative period, by 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Defense Ministers and military chiefs 
of the twelve nations which comprise the 
North Atlantic community, meeting in 
Washington last week, were agreed on 
this much. They liked Ike for supreme 
commander and they accepted the prop- 
%sition that each would contribute to the 
defense pool, according to his means, in 


manpower and fighting machinery. They 
still disagreed about Germany’s role but 
were confident that this disagreement 
could be compromised. - 

General Eisenhower, after talking with 
the President, said he would accept the 
North Atlantic command if it were of- 
fered. It seemed certain that it would be 
when the Defense Ministers formally 
requested his services. How long he 
would serve was a question. He was said 
to be reluctant to leave the presidency 


International 


Gen. Omar Bradley and other North Atlantic milit ary chiefs* want Ike for their supreme commander 


of Columbia University for more than a 
year because of his interest in several 
projects there—most notably the Ameri- 
can Assembly, a conference of college 
presidents and other nongovernmental 
leaders scheduled to meet periodically 
to study crucial questions of public policy 
(NEwsweEEK, Oct. 30). 

The general continued to insist that he 
had no plans for entering politics as the 
Republican nominee for President in 
1952. Nevertheless many Republican 
leaders, including Gov. Thomas E. 


Dewey of New York, continued to regard 
him as available. The Gallup poll an- 
nounced last week that the general was 
the choice of 47 per cent of Republican 
voters, a gain of five percentage points 
since Dewey publicly endorsed him. His 
closest present rival in the poll is Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, with only 18 per cent. 
Eisenhower seemed the logical choice 
for the North Atlantic command not only 
because his prestige would help Euro- 
pean governments sell rearmament to 
their people but because his prestige in 
the United States would help Mr. Truman 
do the same thing at home. Under the 
agreements reached in Washington, the 
United States would carry the heaviest 
burden of rearmament, and every Ameri- 





Acme 


can taxpayer would have to put his back 
into it. 

Persuading Congress to vote the nec- 
essary funds would not be easy once the 
Korean war was over and there was no 
shooting to dramatize the need for de- 
fense against Soviet Russia. 

With the Unite”. States Government 
already spending at the rate of 
$53,500,000,000 a year, and committed 





*Air Marshal Lord Tedder, Air Marshal Sir John 
Slessor, and Field Marshal Sir William Slim, all of 
Grea’ Britain. 
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to a far larger defense establishment of 
its own, the added responsibility of help- 
ing Western Europe might send the 
national budget into the $75,000,000,000 
stratosphere, or even higher. Truman 
would ask Congress to start dealing with 
the consequent revenue problem by im- 
posing an excess-profits tax at a special 
session scheduled to start shortly after 
the November elections. 

The President would argue that heavy 
taxes were needed not only to finance 
necessary rearmament but to help con- 
trol American inflation while the rearm- 
ing proceeded. Congress would go along 
while a majority of its members thought 
public opinion backed this effort, but 
they would quickly rebel if public opin- 
ion rejected high taxes. 

The President might also feel that 
Eisenhower's prestige as a military lead- 
er would help convince the Russians that 
the United States and its allies were in 
dead earnest about fighting further Red 
aggression, as they fought it in Korea. 
Whether the Russians would hold still 
while the West rearmed was quantity X 
of the rearmament equation. Washington 
thought they would—that they were not 
ready for a general war now and 
wouldn't risk it by chancing another 
Korea incident in the near future. 

If the Russians didn’t start a war until 








Western Europe was prepared to defend 
itself, Washington thought it might 
be possible to get somewhere with the 
sort of disarmament program Mr. Truman 
outlined to the United Nations General 
Assembly last week. The disarmament 
idea was applauded by Russian Delegate 
Andrei Vyshinsky. But Western states- 
men still doubted his good faith and that 
of his Kremlin bosses. 

While the President and his advisers 
thought it might be possible to avert a 
third world war and eventually to lift the 
load of armament, they also thought the 
time for it was not yet. There would be 
no chance for real peace, they believed, 
until the West could negotiate through 
strength. They knew the process of get- 
ting strong would be painful, but they 
saw no relief from the pain until a few 
years of it had been endured. 


THE ATOM: 


You Can Survive It 


Washington came up this week with a 
32-page pamphlet called “Survival Under 
Atomic Attack” which said: “You can 
survive. You can live through an atom- 
bomb raid and you won't have to have a 
Geiger counter, protective clothing, or 
special training in order to do it.” 


International 


Vyshinsky patted polite approval of the disarmament idea 








How to do it: To lessen chances of 
blast injury, fall flat on your face. If 
you're inside a building, the best spot is 
right up against the cellar wall. If you 
can’t get downstairs hug an inside wall 
or duck under a bed or table. Steer clear 
of windows to avoid flying glass. If you're 
outside, flop down along the base of a 
“good substantial” building. 

But: “Should you happen to be one of 
the unlucky people right under the bomb, 
there is practically no hope of living 
through it.” 


SECURITY: 
Totalitarian Tempest 


The controversial McCarran-Wood In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 was still pro- 
voking angry political recriminations last 
week. President Truman had steadily 
denounced it as unworkable and danger- 
ous. Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath, whose job it was to enforce the 
law, had attacked it during a political 
stumping tour of the West Coast. It had 
been used to deny visas to visiting musi- 
cians, several of them under contract to 
the New York Metropolitan Opera Co. 
(NEwsweEEK, Oct. 23). 

Proponents of the McCarran Act ac- 
cused McGrath of exceeding the intent of 
Congress and the letter of the law (it spe- 
cifically exempts from exclusion, subject 
to the Attorney General’s discretion, “any 
alien who is seeking to enter the United 
States temporarily as a non-immigrant”). 
McGrath answered that he was merely 
administering the law as written. 

Before the outcry over the v’ 1 ques- 
tion had died down, the Justice Depart- 
ment moved again—this time by begin- 
ning a nationwide round-up of 86 aliens 
accused of being Communists. Many of 
these already had deportation orders, 
some of many years’ standing, hanging 
over them. But loopholes in the old law, 
closed up by the McCarran Act, had 
allowed them to evade deportation along 
with 3,600 others. Among those arrested: 
Alexander Bittelman, a veteran Commu- 
nist and former national committeeman 
of the party; George Pirinsky, executive 
secretary of the Communist-front Ameri- 
can Slav Congress; and David Hyun, a 
Chinese national who is allegedly a mem- 
ber of the Hawaiian Communist Party's 
executive board. 

Administration critics were aroused all 
over again by some of Mr. Truman's 
appointments to the Subversive Activities 
Control Board—the men who would de- 
cide which Communist-action and Com- 
munist-front groups came under the law. 
The most controversial nominee was 
Seth Richardson, a Republican, who has 
been under fire from GOP Congressional 
leaders for his handling of the President's 
Loyalty Review Board. 

Charles LaFollette, another Republi- 
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can appointee, was a former executive 
secretary and still member of Americans 
for Democratic Action, which strongly 
opposes the McCarran Act. 

One thing was certain: When Congress 
reconvened, the McCarran Act would be 
amended to eliminate such bugs as 
its enforcement had already pointed up. 
On the Communist-control front last 
week, the Supreme Court consented to 
hear the case of eleven Red leaders, 
convicted of conspiring to advocate 
forcible overthrow of the government. 


CRIME: 


The Ideological Thief 


Back in the ’30s, when he was first 
sentenced to jail for burglary, Arthur 
Kent enlisted the sympathies of many 
Beverly Hills, Calif., citizens by explain- 
ing that he was a Red Robin Hood. He 
was, he said, a Communist who stole from 
the rich and gave to the poor. 

Some years later, when again sen- 
tenced for burglary in Beverly Hills, 
Kent aroused sympathies by insisting that 
he had turned anti-Communist and was 
now stealing the funds needed to carry 
on the fight against Communism. 

Last July, Pasadena police shot and 
wounded a 5l-year-old man trying to 
force his way into a home. It turned out 
to be.Arthur Kent again. Last week hav- 
ing run out of sides to support in the 
ideological struggle, he got almost no 
sympathy when sentenced to five years. 


APPOINTMENTS: 


Push-Button Warriors 


Ever since the “buzz bomb” caught 
Britons unaware in 1944, Americans have 
been wondering how they stood on 
“push-button” weapons. Last week they 
stood better. 

Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall tapped K. T. Keller, 64-year- 
old president of Chrysler Corp., for di- 
rector of the guided missiles program. 
The Detroit automobile manufacturer 
will serve part time without salary, shut- 
tling between Washington and Detroit, 
where he will continue as Chrysler’s boss. 
An officer of the armed forces will be 
named his full-time deputy. 

Marshall emphasized the importance 
of the assignment by revealing that Keller 
will report to him personally and provide 
“competent advice in order to permit me 
to direct and coordinate activities con- 
nected with research, development and 
production of guided missiles.” 

Keller’s appointment meant that the 
program, which has up to now been split 
up between the services and chaotically 
managed,’ will henceforth be headed by 
one of the nation’s foremost engineering 
and production experts. Even in Amer- 
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Keller: New guided-missiles guide 


ica, where many top executives come up 
from the shop, Keller’s story is extraordi- 
nary. He began his career as a machine- 
shop apprentice with Westinghouse, 
went to General Motors in 1911 and 
became associated with the late Walter 
Chrysler in 1926. By 1935, he was presi- 
dent of the Chrysler company. 

“The President wants me to find out 
how long it will be before we can mass 
produce guided missiles,” Keller said. 

Keller’s nomination is expected to tem- 
per persistent Congressional criticism of 
the long-range weapons project. 

Meanwhile, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission named Marion W. Boyer, New 
York chemical engineer and a vice presi- 
dent of the Esso Standard Oil Co. to fill 
the now vacant job of general manager 
of the AEC. Boyer, who will take over on 
Nov. 1, replaces Carroll L. Wilson. 
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Boyer: Atom under new management 
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MANPOWER: 


Pentagon in a Pickle 


Army chiefs in the Pentagon were 
under orders to mobilize a 1,500,000- 
man Army. To get these men; they 
could draw on a dwindling pool of 19- 
to 26-year-olds, the reserves, and the 


_ National Guard. 


On Oct. 23, Defense Secretary George 
C. Marshall ordered the services to cur- 
tail sharply their call-ups of reserves and 
to return those called up involuntarily as 
soon as possible. On succeeding days, 
both Marshall and the President told the 
National Guard Association convention 
that the country must lean mainly on the 
Guard and the reserves for defense. 
Then the Army indicated that no more 
Guard divisions would be called up now. 

This left the Army in a pickle wrapped 
up in a quandary. With its forces at 
somewhere around the 1,000,000 mark, 
it still had to reach authorized strength 
by June. Desperately short of officers, it 
looked about for 50,000 more. 

For the Army there were two outs. The 
first was Universal Military Training, 
which Mr. Truman was calling for. 
Marshall had said in 1948 that UMT was 
the only “possible way financially to 
maintain a reasonable military posture.” 
But UMT was a long-range project and 
would not help immediately. The other 
out was to draft veterans under 26 and 
by calling up married nonveterans. Politi- 
cal considerations had held this up. 

So far, only the uncalled reservists and 
Guardsmen could feel any relief. New 
regulations that enlisted reservists called 
up after Nov. 10 would get four months’ 
notice added to this relief. 

But the reaction at the Pentagon was 
one of puzzlement. “The Regular Army 
got dented in Korea,” said one officer. 
“We can’t use the reserve or the Guard. 
Where will we get ‘em? I give up.” 


PUERTO RICO: 


Trouble on the Island 


The peace of a Puerto Rican day was 
shattered this Monday by the chatter of 
guns and the firing of government build- 
ings. On the second floor of La Fortaleza 
Governor Luis Munoz Marin was quietly 
at work when five fanatics, shooting con- 
tinuously, drove in front of the palace. In 
half a dozen cities bloody clashes took 
place between the rebels and _ police. 

Instigator of the uprising was the small 
Nationalist Party which, under the lead- 
ership of Harvard-educated Pedro Albizu 
Campos, advocates complete independ- 
ence from the United States. Such out- 
breaks were not uncommon in the ’30s. 

By the time national guards had the 
situation under control this week at least 


23 had been killed. 
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POLITICS: 


Wanted—Votes 


President Truman’s resolve not to take 
part in the election campaigns evaporat- 
ed last week. Urged by Democratic 
Chairman William Boyle to go to the aid 
of the party’s candidates, the President 
consented to deliver a radio speech from 


St. Louis on the night of Nov. 4, the Sat- © 


urday before Election Tuesday. The 
speech, said a White House spokes- 
man, would “restate the issues of 
the campaign.” 

To restate all the issues raised in all 
the Senatorial and Congressional con- 
tests the President would have to do a lot 
of restating. In many states local issues, 
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many Democrats and even some labor- 
ites, had been frightened into the Taft 
camp by what they regarded as the 
threat of “labor boss dictatorship.” 

In New York, Sen. Herbert H. 
Lehman, the Democrat trying to succeed 
himself, seemed to be a sure thing, 
thanks to the publication of a letter from 
Joe R. Hanley to one of his backers indi- 
cating that he had been paid to accept 
the Republican nomination against 
Lehman. The letter also hurt Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, running for reelec- 
tion, but probably not enough to beat 
him. A Demoératic-controlled Senate 
committee under chairmanship of Guy 
Gillette of Iowa was preparing to investi- 
gate the facts behind the Hanley letter. 

New York City had become the center 
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Iowa: Farm Key 


Curiously enough, the Brannan plan is 
not quite the key issue it threatened to be 
in Iowa. True, the Democratic candidate 
for the Senate, former Under Secretary 
of Agriculture Albert J. Loveland, in 
trying to unseat Sen. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, Republican, won in the primary 
over five opponents with his champion- 
ship of the Brannan plan as the only 
issue. But since then, Loveland has sel- 
dom mentioned it by name and the Re- 
publicans accuse him of abandoning it 
entirely. 

Actually, Loveland has abandoned the 
name only. In every stump speech, he 
questions the current practice of storing 
perishables and suggests they be sold in 
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Dewey was Tammany tiger hunting but Senator Gillette went Dewey hunting with the Hanley letter 


personalities, and scandals had long since 
obscured all considerations of national 
and international policy. Mr. Truman 
would try to revive interest in policy. 

He might speak a good word or two 
for Thomas C. Hennings Jr., the Demo- 
cratic candidate for senator from Mis- 
souri against Forrest Donnell, the 
Republican incumbent. But other, hotter 
contests probably would be referred to, 
if at all, only obliquely. Hennings needed 
the help less than many other Democrats. 

In Ohio, for example, State Auditor 
Joseph T. Ferguson, the Democratic 
nominee trying to prevent reelection of 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, top leader of the 
conservative wing of the Republican 
Party in Washington, seemed to be los- 
ing. Ferguson himself, a professional pol- 
itician and a realist, was admitting to 
friends that he could be saved only by a 
last-minute shift in alignments. 

Labor’s support of Ferguson had been 
so intense and so lavishly financed that 
nonlabor elements in the state, including 
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of preelection fireworks. Here Acting 
Mayor Vincent Impellitteri, running as an 
independent, was rounding up hoodlums, 
cleaning out the police force, and attack- 
ing Tammany with such verve that straw 
polls indicated he might beat both former 
Judge Ferdinand Pecora, the Democrat- 
ic candidate, and Edward Corsi, the Re- 
publican, who was promising to do what 
Impellitteri already was doing. 

Reports from other states, where poli- 
tics were more normal, indicated that 
victory in Korea and high prosperity at 
home were helping the Democrats. In 
fact, Democratic dopesters in Washing- 
ton said their reports were “so favorable 
that we're afraid tc believe them.” 

Independent surveyors, including the 
50 Washington correspondents whose 
opinions are published in this issue of 
NEWSWEEK (page 25), agree that the 
trend is Democratic but think it isn’t 
strong enough to prevent the Republi- 
cans from making small gains in the 
House and Senate. 


the free market with the government 
making up the difference if prices drop 
too low. This is the essence of the 
Brannan plan. 

By his own admission, Loveland is an 
“amateur politician.” To the annoyance of 
his aides, he postponed his campaign for 
a week in order to bale the hay on his 
256-acre farm. His speeches are plain 
and low-voltaged, but delivered with 
earnestness. Often he forgets to ask his 
listeners to vote for him. 

The political polish lacked by Love- 
land is possessed in full measure by 
Hickenlooper, one of the best GOP 
vote getters in recent Iowa _ history. 
Hickenlooper’s stock slumped badly in 
the state during the Congressional inves- 
tigation of his “incredible mismanage- 
ment” charges against the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The general identification of 
Hickenlooper with Sen. Joe McCarthy 
hurt also, though he now insists he was 
not championing him but acting as “juror” 
sifting the evidence. Hickenlooper is not 
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SPECIAL PICTORIAL REPORT 
The Navy Keeps Its Aircraft Carriers in Fighting Trim 


d to be 


didate The aircraft carrier should be the 


United States’ first line of defense, the 
Navy argues, and in Korea the carrier _ 
pilots showed how they could help carry 
the offensive to the enemy. The Navy 
now has in commission only three car- 
riers of the Midway class, eight of the 
Essex, four CVL’s, and seven CVE 
“jeep” carriers, but what it has is kept 
in fighting trim through constant prac- 
tice. NEwsweek photographer Ed Wer- 
geles accompanied the 45,000-ton Coral 
storing Sea on a recent training voyage to obtain 
sold in the pictures on this and the next page of 
how the carrier pilots do it. Built in 1946 
at a cost of $90,000,000, the Coral Sea 
is the newest of the Midway class, which 
also includes the Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
A B-29 carrying an atom bomb can take 
off from her 932-foot flight deck. She 
is now stationed in the Mediterranean. 
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An incoming Skyraider is directed to its parking spot, while a jet pilot gives a thumbs-up ready signal 
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A Banshee jet fighter gets a thorough going over 
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.. and take off at the pointing-finger signal from the Coral Sea’s broad and bristling flight deck 
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letting McCarthy enter the state during 
the campaign. 

Hickenlooper’s popularity has been on 
the rise again and his overwhelming vic- 
tory in the primaries proved to both 
parties that his strength had been under- 
estimated. The GOP, badly split in Feb- 
ruary when there was talk of dropping 
Hickenlooper, is whole again. The main 
question remains: Have the farmers re- 
turned to the Republicanism they 
seemed to. forsake in 1948? With farm 
income down and prices up, the answer 
may be historic. 


Colorado: Photo Finish 


The Senatorial race in Colorado is as 
tight as they come this year. Sen. Eugene 
D. Millikin, who has held his seat ever 
since 1941, is running neck-and-neck 
against Rep. John Carroll, his Democratic 
opponent. Millikin is defending a straight 
Republican program and Carroll has 
gone all out for the Fair Deal and Mr. 
Truman’s policies. 

Newspaper polls, which first gave 
Millikin a slight lead, now favor Carroll 
by 1 per cent. But these polls also note 
more than one-eighth of the voters are 
still undecided. Though the Democrats 
in the state are stronger than the GOP, 
both parties have been losing ground in 
recent years, with a growing bloc. of 
independent voters holding the domi- 
nant position. 

The Administration is out to get 
Millikin—almost to the extent that it is 
committed against Sen. Robert Taft in 
Ohio. The CIO is campaigning vigorously 
in the state’s industrial centers. Against 
this, Millikin has organized Republicans 
Associated, which is working on a pre- 
cinct level to get out the votes. He is also 
counting on his past popularity with the 
farmers and small businessmen. 

Both gandidates are fighting on the 
issues, and the campaign has been noted 
for the high level of the debate. The 
Korean war, Carroll’s vote against the 
Internal Security Act, prices, taxes, and 
Democratic boss rule all figure prom- 
inently. In so close a contest, only the 
opposing candidates predict victory. 
Everyone else has his fingers crossed. 


Indiana: Uncertain 


As a matter of form-sheet calculation, 
Republican Sen. Homer Capehart should 
win reelection handily against Democrat 
Alexander M. Campbell, former Assistant 
U.S. Attorney General. But impartial ob- 
servers say the form sheet may not tell 
the story this year in Indiana, where the 
Capehart-Campbell race is the most im- 
portant being run. 

Indiana has gone Republican in every 
off-vear election since 1938 (when an 
anti-New Deal Democrat was barely re- 
elected) and in the last three Presiden- 
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tial elections. In 1944, Capehart won by 
21,000 votes over a strong candidate. 

This off year, registration is about nor- 
mal in the rural areas but higher in the 
cities. The Republicans say part of this 
larger registration is by professional 
groups and white-collar workers who will 
vote Republican. Both the CIO and AFL 
have endorsed Campbell and are working 
to defeat Capehart, although not through 
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a united organization or with the obvious 
zeal of their campaign against Taft in the 
adjoining State of Ohio. 

Capehart, who voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act, has been bidding for labor 
votes with proposals to amend it. The 
Democrats are emphasizing, among other 
things, his isolationist record. They are 
also trying to capitalize on Republican 
Sen. William E. Jenner’s harsh speech 
against General Marshall, which shocked 
many Republicans but not, apparently, 
Capehart. As in other East Central States, 
the farmers are an enigma. 


Wisconsin: Communism 


“McCarthyism” is the issue in Wiscon- 
sin. And it seems to be paying off for the 
Republican candidate, Sen. Alexander 











Wiley. Sen. Joseph McCarthy has been 
covering the state and his appearances 
have -drawn the biggest and most en- 
thusiastic crowds. Wisconsin’s Republi- 
can political boss, Tom Coleman, has laid 
down the line that Communism in gov- 
ernment is the GOP’s best bet and Wiley 
has picked it up. 

Wiley’s Democratic opponent, Attorney 
General Thomas Fairchild, has thrown 
against him a bad absentee record, the 
UN victory in Korea, and the Fair Deal. 
The powerful Milwaukee Journal, though 
not openly backing Fairchild, has praised 
him editorially and consistently battled 
“McCarthyism.” Fairchild’s main hope 
for victory is the growing Democratic 
strength in Wisconsin. The primary vote 
was 29 per cent Democratic this year, 
as opposed to 18 per cent in 1948. But 
the consensus seems to be that only 
an upset will bring the Democrats Sena- 
torial victory in the Badger State. 


Utah: Red Line 


Where “socialism” versus “economic 
royalism” seemed the natural conflict, 
something not so new has been added in 
Utah. Sen. Elbert Thomas, dean of the 
Congressional New Dealers, was all set 
to square off with Wallace Bennett, past 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Thomas’s appeal to the 
voters was based on every plank of the 
New/Fair Deal. He was also busily re- 
minding his constituents of every last 
dollar in subsidies from the Federal gov- 
ernment which he brought into Utah. 

But a flood of campaign literature 
charging him with “softness” to Commu- 
nists has washed over the state. Although 
the Republican Bennett has stated that 
he does not consider Thomas a Com- 
munist, the Communist issue may never- 
theless have hurt the Senator. 

The Red charge has definitely put the 
Democrats on the defensive and forced 
Thomas to include a statement of loyalty 
in his speeches. The Republicans are now 
talking optimistically of a “sweep” and 
they point to a Democrats-for-Bennett 
club inspired by the Utah State Farm 
Bureau. But, the heavy labor vote in 
southeastern Utah coal fields and the 
traditionally Democratic concentration in 
Salt Lake City and Ogden are impor- 
tant factors. 


Washington: No Issues 


Personalities more than issues will de- 
cide the election in Washington State. 
Both the Democratic incumbent, Sen. 
Warren Magnuson, and the GOP aspir- 
ant, Walter Williams, favor a strong Asia 
policy, a pay-as-you-go Federal budget, 
and some economic controls on the home 
front to prevent inflation. 

They both stand against Communism, 
although the Republicans charge that 
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NLY twice in nearly a.century has 

the party out of power failed to 
gain in a midterm election. The excep- 
tion was 1934, in the flood tide of the 
New Deal. In 1938, from an all-time 
low level, the Republicans gained 80 
seats in the House and six in the 


House, coming withinafew _. 
votes of control, and ten in 
the Senate. In the 1946 elec- 
tion, they gained 57 in the 
House and 13 in the Senate, 
taking control of both by 
comfortable majorities. 
From present levels, Re- 
publican gains of 20 to 30 in 
the House and three or four 
in the Senate could not be 
regarded as significant. If 
they fall much short of that, the Demo- 
crats can properly claim to have won by 
more than a “normal” off-year margin. 


 eapamnge 1948, the forecasters 


are more cautious this year than 
in other recent campaigns. Fewer polls 
are being published and less is claimed 
for them. Many candidates and cam- 
paign managers are less vociferous in 
predicting victories—not, in most cases, 
because they fear being wrong but 
because they want to bring out the 
vote. The “bandwagon” theory—that 
undecided voters want to associate 
themselves with the candidate who 
seems most likely to win—suffered a 
mortal blow in 1948. Politicans of both 
parties are more worried this year 
about overconfidence and apathy. 
Even candidates who ought to win by 
safe margins, and probably will, talk 
and act publicly as if they were in 
serious danger of defeat. 

In recent midterm elections, the 
total vote cast for members of Congress 
has run from 5,000,000 to 18,000,000 
below that cast for President in the 
preceding election. In 1946 the drop 
was more than 13,000,000—or, if the 
total Congressional vote instead of the 
Presidential vote of 1944 is used, 
about 10,000,000. 

It should be noted also that fewer 
votes were cast for President in 1944 
and in 1948 than in 1940. The total of 
49,825,312 in the Roosevelt-Willkie 
election still stands as a record. As the 
population of voting age has increased 
year by year ever since then, the 





Senate. In 1942, they gained 47 in the 


Election Guide Posts 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


failure of the number of votes cast for 
President to rise correspondingly in- 
dicates chronic and gradually spread- 
ing indifference. The customarily 
sharp midterm drops have been from 
a descending curve of voter activity. 
The total vote to be cast is the first 
great unknown about the impending 
ie election. In some states and 
many districts, unusual effort 

—for midterm—has been 

made to get voters regis- 

tered and will be made to 

get them to the polls on 

Nov. 7. Labor has been very 

energetic about this. Regis- 

tration is up in many cities 

in key states. But in some 

states it is up also in pre- 

cincts inhabited by voters 


who usually back Republicans. 


In many states and districts, how- 
ever, politicians of both parties report 
that the people seem apathetic. Gen- 
erally speaking, the rural areas and 
smaller towns do not have annual 
registration. And poll takers in a num- 
ber of areas have encountered a rather 
high percentage of “undecided” 
voters. No one knows whether they 
are really undecided or, if they are, 
whether they will make up their minds 
and vote. Some of them may well be 
citizens who regard their voting pref- 
erences as strictly their own business. 

Politicians of both parties in many 
states regard the farmers as even more 
of a riddle than usual. Republican 
farmers, in the last analysis, were re- 
sponsible for upsetting the election 
forecasts in 1948. By staying at home or 
voting Democratic, they gave Truman 
and his party their surprising victory. 


ITHOUT substantial help from the 

farmers, the Republicans cannot 
expect to register many gains this year. 
The preponderantly Democratic labor 
vote is better organized and seems 
likely to be higher than in any preced- 
ing midterm election. 

Thus, this election may amend what 
in the last fifteen years has come to be 
regarded as a political rule: that a 
small total vote is favorable to the 
Republicans. This year, in many dis- 
tricts and states at least, the Republi- 
cans probably would benefit from a 
large total vote, while a moderate 
vote would favor the Democrats. 








Magnuson’s vote against the House Un- 
American Activities Committee was 
“compromising” with the Reds. Also 
Williams has dug up the call for a Com- 
munist “bill-of-rights” congress in which 
Magnuson’s name appears as a sponsor. 
The Democratic candidate insists that his 
name was used without authorization 
and that he protested at the time, but 
the accusation nicked him enough to 
force him to mention his opponent for 
the first time in the campaign. 

Williams is against the Columbia Val- 
ley Authority; Magnuson is for. Magnuson 
has campaigned placidly, as if the elec- 
tion were a sure thing for him. But in the 
past weeks, Williams has moved up 
sharply. He is not the favorite yet, but 
neither is he being counted out. 


Idaho: Unsettled 


Both Idaho Senate seats are to be 
filled in the November election but how 
they will be filled is questionable. The 
guessing is both ways in both contests. 

Republican candidate Herman Welker 
got a fast start against his Democratic op- 
ponent, former Sen. D. Worth Clark, who 
was out of circulation early in the cam- 
paign because of illness. But now Clark 
is believed to be gaining in his fight to re- 
turn to the Senate for a full six-year term. 

In the contest for the four-year term, 
Democrat Claude J. Burtenshaw, Ricks 
College professor, who is running against 
Henry C. Dworshak, an appointed sena- 
tor, is benefiting from labor support. But 
the GOP candidate, who spent most of 
the early part of his campaign defending 
his voting record on foreign affairs, has 
now gone on the offensive and is con- 
ceded a chance. 


Alabama: Crommelinitis 


Rear Admiral John G. Crommelin is 
giving the incumbent Sen. Lister Hill a 
run. The man who was “retired” from the 
Navy for battling the Administration’s 
military unification policies filed for the 
senatorship by “popular demand,” run- 
ning as an independent Democrat. Ala- 
bama States Righters, who bolted the 
Democratic Party in 1948 to cast their 
electoral votes for J. Strom Thurmond, 
are supporting Crommelin. 

And the Navy hero has been drawing 
big crowds as he moves from one end of 
the state to the other in a helicopter, 
attacking the Administration. 

Lister Hill is well entrenched—and in 
Alabama, as in the rest of the Solid South, 
nomination on the Democratic ticket is 
tantamount to election. But though Hill 
won the primary by a large majority, 
Crommelin’s public appeal has given Hill 
the jim-jams and he has begun to fight 
back. The professionals don't give 
Crommelin any real chance. But they all 
grant that he’s putting on a good show. 
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~ CORRESPONDENTS’ ELECTION PREVIEW 





90 Political Experts Still See GOP Gains, but Smaller Ones 


as the Republican trend, indicated in the Corre- 
H spondenis’ Election Preview of three weeks ago, 
continued? Or have the Democrats stemmed and tre- 
versed it? What factors are influencing the voters? 

To gauge the running political tide, NEwswEEk again 
queried the 50 top political reporters who participated 
in the Oct. 16 preview. Most of these correspondents 
have been out in the field since then. 

The consensus: There has been a decline in GOP 
strength during the past weeks. This trend is not strong 
enough to repeat the experience of 1906 and 1934, the 
only occasions in this century when the party in power 
gained seats in an off-year election. 


THE HOUSE 


> All but one of the correspondents agree that the 
Democrats will make no gains. One predicts that they 
will pick up 6 seats. In the earlier poll, there was 
unanimity on the impossibility of Democratic gains. 


> Continued Democratic control is predicted by 45. 
For GOP control, 5, as against 8 in the earlier tally. 


> An average Republican gain of 26 seats, with a high 
of 51, compared with an earlier prediction of a 31-seat 
average gain and a 52 high. 

The breakdown: 


Present Average Average 

House New House First Poll 
Democrats 262 237 232 
Republicans 172 198 203 
Others 1 0 0 


THE SENATE 


Forty-four predict Democratic control; 3, Republican 
control, 3, a tie. In the earlier poll, the prognosis was, 


> The highest estimate for Democratic seats: 57 (one 


correspondent); highest for GOP seats: 49 (three 
correspondents). 


>Lowest estimate for Democrats, 47; for GOP, 39. 
Five predicted Democratic gains, 42 GOP gains, 
The breakdown: 


Present Average Average 

Senate New Senate First Poll 
Democrats 54 5l 50 
Republicans 42 45 46 


THE REASONS 


What specific factors are playing the biggest part in 
the Democratic trend? 


> As in the earlier poll, roughly half of the correspond- 
ents give top priority to full employment and the 
general prosperity. 


>Twelve credit the victory in Korea. 


> Individual correspondents noted that heavy registra- 
tion, indicating a vote at least as big as 1948, would 
favor the Democrats or pointed to the political scandals 
in New York and Pennsylvania. 


What factors are helping the Republicans? 


> Seventeen reporters give top priority to a general 
desire for change; fourteen to a belief in the Adminis- 
tration’s incompetence. These two factors, in reverse 
order, led the list in the earlier poll. 


> Only five cited the rising cost of living, taxes, etc., as 
the prime factors. 


Scandal in Missouri and Chicago was another factor. 
Unpreparedness got top billing from three correspond- 
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Tibet Invasion—New Korean Threat 


The dragon flicked his tail last week. 
In their first outright aggression since the 
beginning of the Korean war, the Chinese 
Communists invaded Tibet. The move 
was aimed not at the United States, 
which long since had written off Tibet, 
but at India, the unflagging and self- 
appointed mediator between the United 
States and Communism in the Korean 
war. The news blew through New Delhi 
like a monsoon. A drastic change in 
Irdia’s pro-Chinese diplomacy appeared 
in the making (see page 31). 

Along the Korean frontier the dragon 
rumbled uneasily as UN forces drove 
upon the Yalu River boundary. Much 
evidence pointed to limited Chinese re- 
inforcement of the decimated North 
Korean army. South Koreans captured 


Chinese prisoners and reported 40,000 - 


Chinese in action. This Monday, Ameri- 
can X Corps headquarters announced it 
had identified a Chinese regiment. in 
combat. But the time had passed when 
the Chinese could change the course 
of the war. Now their chief reason for 
intervention would be to seize the Yalu 
Valley power instaMations which supply 
much of Manchuria with electricity. The 
United States has informally assured the 
Chinese that power will not be cut off. 

This assurance was part of the policy 
of giving the Chinese no provocation for 
intervention. It was the reason behind 
instructions to General MacArthur to halt 
foreign troops X miles below the Man- 
churian and Siberian borders. X repre- 
sented a flexible distance. It was first set 


| generating plant serving 
janchuria and Korea 


at a 


T Major gateway between} 
Manchuria and Korea 


by the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the narrow 
waist of Korea and then advanced to 
about 20 miles from the frontiers. Last 
week everyone from divisional command- 
ers on up had his own version. Some said 
40 miles; some said American and British 
troops would go straight up the frontiers. 
President Truman seemed to have the 
last word. He said it was his understand- 
ing only South Korean troops would 
“occupy” frontier areas. This did not 
necessarily rule out an advance to the 
frontier by American units if the “tactical 
situation”—as MacArthur's headquarters 
put it—so dictated. 


BATTLEFRONT: 


Border Byplay 


At sunset Oct. 26 the Seventh Regi- 
ment of the Republic of Korea’s Sixth 
Division thrust through the little town of 
Chosan to the banks of the Yalu River. 
The South Koreans gazed across at Com- 
munist China. Just four months plus one 
day after the beginning of the Korean 
war, they became the first United Na- 
tions unit to cover the 350 miles from the 
old Pusan perimeter to the Manchurian 
goal line. Fanning out along the Yalu, 
they found no Reds. 

But a fierce “fight to the last man,” 
ordered by the refugee Red capital at 
Sinuiju, was still being put up last week 
by the 20,000-man Red Army remnants 
in three separate sectors of the Korea 
borderlands (see map) about which 


Historic base 
for guerrillas 


Communism was especially sensitive: 

1—Power Play: In Korea’s north- 
western corner, the Reds only grudgingly 
gave up Chongju, where the first shots 
had been fired on land in the Russo- 
Japanese war, and Unsan, where Korea’s 
biggest gold mines had been worked by 
the American-owned Oriental Consoli- 
dated Mining Co. in the early 1900s. For 
the Reds were sensitive indeed about 
the lower Yalu area. 

Sinuiju itself is linked by a 3,000-foot 
railroad drawbridge, about the Orient’s 
largest, and a parallel highway bridge to 
Antung, on the Manchurian bank, with 
its explosives, power, and chemical plants. 
The Sinuiju airfield is the closest in Korea 
to the twin Russian-occupied harbors of 
Dairen and Port Arthur in Southern 
Manchuria. A Japanese-built industrial 
city of 61,143 people, Sinuiju also has 
Korea’s biggest lumber plant, a match 
factory, a paper mill, and a soybean-oil 
plant (which uses Manchurian soybeans). 
At nearby Yongampo alongside the Yalu 
mouth’s mudflats is an aluminum refinery. 

Upriver near Sakchu is an even more 
sensitive spot—Korea’s biggest hydro- 
electric plant, which the Russians had 
first stripped and then restored after V-J 
Day. Together with smaller power in- 
stallations, it feeds electricity not only to 
Korea but to the Manchurian industries 
at Mukden and Harbin and even to 
Soviet Dairen. To avoid provoking the 
Chinese and Russians, these power plants 
have been spared by American bombers. 
The Japanese-built dam restraining the 
116-square-mile Supung Reservoir is a 
reinforced concrete structure rivaling 
Hoover Dam and has a capacity of 
640,000 kilowatts, Asia’s largest. It con- 
trasts strikingly with the area’s denuded 
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Starring the fabulous new 


HUDSON HORNET 


and its sensational new H-1l45 ENGINE 


presents F rugged series 
adds spectacular new car 
scores engine sensation 
introduces Skyliner Styling 


PRICES BEGIN 
JUST ABOVE THE LOWEST 


PLUS HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE* 


Miracle H-Power is here! It’s the world’s 


getaway—entirely new command of the 


Tune in THE BILLY ROSE SHOW e ABC-TV Network 


upson’s here for ’51—with four rugged series of match- 

less new cars! The lower-priced Pacemaker Custom. 
The renowned Super-Six Custom. The luxurious Com- 
modore Custom. And the fabulous Hudson Hornet! 


Yes, there’s a spectacular addition to Hudson’s great line-up 
—the Hudson Hornet, powered by the amazing, new H-145 
engine, which delivers sensational high-compression perform- 
ance—and does it on regular gasoline! 


But no matter which Hudson you choose, you get outstand- 
ing performance, plus gorgeous new Skyliner Styling! Custom- 
luxury interiors! Clean-lined, low-built beauty outside! 
Massive front-end design! A look of the future all around! 


It’s the auto show of the year! New Hudsons for ’51—at 
your nearby dealer’s now! 


*Optional at extra cost on Hudson Hornet Series and Commodore Custom Series. 











road at any speed—from an engine that is 


most thrilling high-compression performance! marvelously smooth in action—an engine superbly 
With the sensational, new H-145 engine in the simple in design for lowest upkeep costs! And— 
distinguished new Hudson Hornet, there’s blaz- you get the peak of this high-compression 


performance with regular gasoline! 









Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
does not manufacture this fabric. 
We supply the raw materials only. 


Right Sattiing fora Gelling Jdea! 


OU'D never guess that the material 

on this attractive panelled wall is the 
same one that covers the chairs. Both 
are made from Geon polyvinyl materials 
—a smart upholstery manufacturer came 
up with this good-selling idea! 

Both uses demonstrate the amazing 
range of Geon resin’s qualities, and sug- 
gest many others. First of all, products 
made from Geon. wear and wear and 
wear. They resist grease, water, oil, acids, 
are flame-resistant. Yet with all this 
sturdiness, they can be given the most 
delicate colors. 

They are so practicable for so many uses 
in household or office because they can 


be cleaned with a wipe of a damp cloth; 

As you would expect, Geon polyvinyl 
materials are used to make a wide range 
of products—such diverse things as elec- 
trical cable insulation, durable flooring, 
delicate curtains, toys, shoes, belts. 
There seems to be no end to the list of 
products using Geon—this highly ver- 
satile material that can be cast, extruded, 
molded or used as a coating. 

Does this suggest a new product, or 
an improvement you may have in mind 
for one of your present products? Write 
us and we will be glad to give you full 
technical advice on the best way to turn 
ideas into a saleable product. We make 


the raw materials only — no finished 
products. Please address Dept. B-11, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable ad- 
dress: Goodchemco. 
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International 


Commuter’s War: At an Air Force base in Southern Japan, 
Capt. John Gosnell’s family sees him off to work—his daily combat 
mission over Korea. Then comes their part in the war—waiting. 


foothills, rutty ox-cart roads, sweet-potato 
farms, and crude thatch-roofed huts. 

2—Guerrilla Redoubt: [n the sharp, 
spiny mountains of North Central Korea 
around Kanggye, the Reds were fading 
into the forests of spruce, fir, larch, and 
pine to wage a winter guerrilla campaign. 
This natural fortress, resembling the 
American Rockies, is so rugged that some 
areas can’t even be reached by mules. 
Here Kim I] Sung harried the Japanese 
in what he called Korea’s “Fourteenth 
Province” (Korea has only thirteen prov- 
inces) until V-J Day permitted the Rus- 
sians to make him North Korea’s premier. 
Here Japanese diehards held out until 
1948. The Chinese, guarding the rail 
crossing for Red supplies over the Yalu 
at Manpojin, last week fired at American 
bombers flying over Korea. 

The Korean Communists were equally 
sensitive about the nearby Pujon and 
Changjin Reservoirs. These supply not 
only irrigation waters but electric power 
for the captured Hungnam area, includ- 
ing: (1) A bombed-out fertilizer plant, 
the Far East’s largest, which formerly 
exported ‘to Russia; (2) an unbombed 
uranium-ore processing plant, zealously 
guarded by high-voltage electric fences, 
which fed raw material for Russia’s atom 
bombs (even its machinery was labeled 
in the Korean and Russian languages). 

3—Versus Viadivestok: In _ the 
northeastern corner of Korea, which the 
Japanese had built up to checkmate 
Russian Vladivostok (literally, “Rule the 
East”), General Winter enlisted last week 
as the Reds’ white ally. The ROK Capital 
Division, clothed in cotton summer uni- 
forms and tattered sneakers, had to push 
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through a snowstorm at 5:30 a.m. Oct. 28 
to enter Songjin, whose bombed-out in- 
dustries made stainless, cobalt, manga- 
nese, and other high-grade steels. Two 
sleeping ROK’s froze to death; many 
more were frostbitten. 

At 6 a.m. Oct. 29 the American Seventh 
Infantry Division, the Marines’ partner 
in the Inchon-Seoul show, landed amphib- 
iously at Iwon, 40 miles behind the ROK 
front, and struck over the inland moun- 
tains via Pungsan toward the Manchurian 
border. The ROK’s themselves pressed 
on along the coastal railway and highway 
toward Chongjin, whose huge Japan Iron 
Works was only 20 per cent razed by 
bombing, and Najin, the ex-Japanese 
fortified naval base used by Russian 
submarines. Their eventual goal was the 
9-mile-long stretch of the Tumen River 
that forms the Korean-Siberian border. 

No bridges span the broad, shallow 
Tumen between Korea and Siberia. But 
it is frozen over four months each year 
and then becomes an easily crossable ice 
highway. The Korean-Manchurian bor- 
der along the Tumen, moreover, up to its 
(and the Yalu’s) headwaters on the 
9,003-foot Paektu (White Head) Moun- 
tain, is served by the best road network 
in the Korean borderlands. Built by the 
Japanese, this net was designed not only 
to link their Korean and Manchurian 
empires but for defense—and offense— 
against the Russians. 

In fact, this network enabled the 
Japanese in July and August of 1938 to 
fight a vestpocket war with the Russians 
over Changkufeng, the barren height on 
the ill-defined Manchurian-Siberian bor- 
der that overlooks both Korea across the 
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Tumen and the Russian naval anchorage 
on Possict Bay that supplements Vladi- 
vostok. Besides, it made possible the 
Russians’ lightning sweep into Korea just 
before V-] Day. 


Anti-Guerrilla Tactics 


The “Diamond Mountain” gang of Red 
guerrillas last week chopped up an Amer- 
ican Marine company below Wonsan. 
Other Red guerrillas captured a South 
Korean hospital outside Pyongyang and 
massacred its patients. Still other such 
bloody raids tied down two full corps, 
the American IX and ROK III, below the 
38th parallel. The UN anti-guerrilla 
strategy: (1) Win the Korean people to 
its side; (2) set up local intelligence nets 
to spot guerrilla movements, and (3) 
harass the guerrillas continually with 
strong mobile forces rather than get tied 
down in morale-sapping static defense. 


Wonsan Welcome 


At dawn Oct. 26 the First Marine 
Division stormed ashore on the sandy 
beaches alongside Wonsan’s airfield and 
pushed inland to overrun the ex-Japa- 
nese naval base and the bombed-out oil 
refinery. But as it thundered down Smith 
Boulevard (renamed for its Maj. Gen. 
Oliver P. Smith), it was greeted by a big 
banner reading: “Welcome to Wonsan 
courtesy the KMAG [Korean Military 
Advisory Group] of the I Corps of the 
ROK Capital and Third Divisions.” It 
was also welcomed by a Marine Air Wing, 
X Corps Commander Maj. Gen. Edward 
M. Almond, and Bob Hope. Smith ad- 
mitted: “History got ahead of us.” 

What was planned as an Inchon-type 


7 





assault landing in the Reds’ rear on Oct. 
20 was switched by history into an un- 
opposed landing 100 miles in the ROK’s 
rear on Oct. 26. Once Wonsan fell on Oct. 
10, the X Corps (First Marine and 
Seventh Infantry Divisions) mission be- 
came that of helping to capture Pyong- 
yang. Once the Red capital was entered 
on Oct. 19, the mission became merely to 
strike toward the Yalu River and to clear 
out bypassed pockets. The troops there- 
fore were kept at sea for six extra days, 
until transports nearly ran out of food and 
the Marine Phoenix had 450 acute dys- 
entery cases aboard. But those six days 
allowed the Navy to sweep lanes through 
a vast field of 3,000 modern moored and 
magnetic mines, Soviet-made and _ per- 
haps even Soviet-laid, at the cost of two 
American and one ROK minesweepers. 

History was kind indeed. For Wonsan 
was a death trap. A single unswept mine 
could have sunk a troopship at the cost of 
1,000 lives. A “Little Corregidor” on 
Sindo Island, an elaborate network of 
barbed wire and trenches on the landing 
beaches, and a shifting sandbar that 
would have stranded assault craft com- 
pounded the hazards. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur had approved the assault- 
landing plan as a calculated risk. But 
once Wonsan fell by land, American 
officers discovered that the target had 
been chosen on the basis of inadequate, 
incorrect intelligence. 


Butchery Boxscore 


A burning Red train, fired by Ameri- 
can aircraft, was found abandoned near 
Unsan last week. Inside were the bodies 
of 30 American prisoners—at least 21 of 
them shot by their Communist captors. 


Two GI’s survived. They were so starved 
and exhausted that they couldn’t talk. 
In that same area 29 more American 
POW’s, who had been taken on a death 
march toward the Yalu, were found shot, 
bayoneted, and burned. One survived. 
These new atrocities brought the toll 
of Red massacres to some 450 Americans 
and 20,000 South Koreans. All told, the 
American casualties whose next-of-kin 
had been notified by Oct. 20 totaled 
26,701, including 4,124 killed, 18,240 
wounded, and 4,337 missing (only 107 of 
whom are known to be POW’s). Total 
American casualties, according'te a Tokyo 
dispatch from Hanson Baldwin, New York 
Times military correspondent, probably 
stood at 35,000, and ROK casualties at 
80,000. The Reds suffered 330,000 cas- 
ualties, including 130,000 POW’s. 


INDO-CHINA: 


Matter of Control 


A jolly, fidgety, pipe-smoking colonial 
warrior with a withered right arm flew 
back to Paris from French Indo-China 
last week to report: “The situation there 
is under control.” Gen. Alphonse-Pierre 
Juin didn’t specify whose control. The 
black-uniformed Red rebels of Ho Chi 
Minh’s Vietminh now controlled a 260- 
mile long strip on the rugged Chinese 
border. Having captured a_ half-dozen 
“Beau Geste” blockhouses, the Reds were 
assaulting the isolated fortress of Laokay, 
astride the chopped-up railroad to China. 

Nonetheless, the French hoped to keep 
the Hanoi rice bowl under control by 
setting up a perimeter defense and by 
using airpower to cut the rebel supply 
routes from Red China. 


Acme Photos 


Those who survived: These GI's, who escaped Red massacres, are flown to rear hospitals in Japan 
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Red Face Department: Nehru Bitter at Red China Crossup 


The Korean war brought what he 
thought was a great diplomatic op- 
portunity to Prime Minister Nehru of 
India and he tried to make himself a 
sort of mediator between East and 
West. Nehrw’s chief helper was Kava- 
lam Madava Panikkar, Indian Ambas- 
sador to China since 1948. Panikkar 
has served in government and diplo- 
matic posts all his life and is an expert 
on explaining that mysterious thing, 
the “Asian Mind,” to Westerners. 

From Peking, Panikkar sent through 
Nehru to the West dire warnings of 
what the Chinese Reds would do in 
Korea. These culminated a month ago 
in the categorical statement that the 
Communists would intervene in Korea 
the instant UN forces crossed the 38th 
parallel (Newsweek, Oct. 9). To 
the dismay of Panikkar and Nehru, 
the West called this bluff. 

Last week the Chinese did stage an 
invasion. But it was against Tibet, the 
gateway to India. No word as to the 
actual progress of the attack came 
from these remote and lofty regions. 
But the Chinese proclaimed their 
troops actually were marching to “lib- 
erate” Shangri-la. From Nehru on 
down, India’s leaders were filled 
with alarm and resentment. Indian 
diplomacy began to look like a rope 
trick that hadn’t worked. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic cor- 
respondent, gives the intimate details 
of how the Indians miscalculated: 

Panikkar told the Indian Govern- 
ment in advance of China’s intention 
to march into Tibet. Nehru thereupon 
urged him to warn the Chinese against 
the invasion. Panikkar replied that in 
view of Chinese assurances, such a 
warning was not needed. 

The Ambassador explained that, 
according to Chinese officials, the 
Chinese Army would enter Tibet; that 
it would stop some 70 miles short of 
Lhasa in the hope the Tibetans would 
yield and “the use of force would not 
be necessary.” In conveying this mes- 
sage Panikkar assured his government 
that while the Chinese would “enter” 
Tibet they had no intention of “oc- 
cupying” it; and that, while they made 
no promises one way or another, he 
had no reason to doubt that their 
intentions were peaceful. 

“China’s Ambassador:” The Ti- 
betan incident was only one episode 
in Panikkar’s career in Peking which 
has caused his foreign diplomatic col- 
leagues to refer to him as “the best 
Ambassador China ever had.” He re- 
fuses to admit the Communist char- 
acter of the Chinese regime and insists 
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that it is a genuine “People’s Govern- 
ment.” Reports reaching Washington 
through some Western diplomatic 
missions in China give a startling pic- 
ture of Panikkar’s activities. Examples: 
PIn a recent talk with the Chinese 
Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs he 
gave it as his conviction that, Ameri- 
can statements notwithstanding, the 
United States had aggressive designs 
on China and the Soviet Union. Prev- 
iously he had warned the Chinese 
against accepting American assurances 
that U.S. troops would be withdrawn 
from Korea after the war. In support 
of his warnings he has quoted Navy 
Secretary Matthews’s “preventive 
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Panikkar: The Reds pulled the rug 


war” speech and the $10,000,000 mili- 
tary aid credit to Thailand—an obvious 
base for future American aggression. 
PHe has urged Italian and French 
diplomats to impress on their govern- 
ments the need for recognizing the 
Peking regime. 

>Earlier in the Korean war he at first 
declined to transmit American warn- 
ings against Chinese intervention and 
assurances that the United States had 
no aggressive designs on China or 
Formosa. He claimed that the warning 
was superfluous as the Chinese made 
no military preparations for interven- 
tion. This, however, did not prevent 
him a few weeks later, from giving 
vigorous support to the Chinese threat 
of intervention if United Nations forces 
should cross the 38th parallel. 

Indian officials at New Delhi have 
been at pains to explain Panikkar’s 
pro-Communist proclivities by his de- 
sire to be “neutral” and friendly to 
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China and the West alike. Actually, 
the only known instance of Panikkar’s 
intervention which might conceivably 
be interpreted as pro-American oc- 
curred in August 1949 when a band of 
Sikhs formerly employed by the 
United States Navy laid siege to the 
American consulate in Shanghai de- 
manding severance pay. After days of 
hesitation Panikkar finally appealed to 
the Sikhs to go home—a day or two 
after most of them had left. 

Until the Tibetan episode Panikkar’s 
influence in New Delhi was unchal- 
lenged. Many Indian leaders who 
shared the Ambassador's views, in- 
cluding Nehru himself, were only too 
eager to accept his evidence. Though 
opposed to Communism, they thought 
of the Peking Chinese as allies in the 
struggle against “colonialism” and for 
the liberation of Asia. 

Last January the Indian Ambassador 
in Moscow,-in a personal interview 
with Stalin, appealed to the Soviet 
leader to curtail armaments as these 
not only caused misery but “warped 
the people’s souls.” Stalin brusquely 
retorted that he was only interested 
in the physical welfare of his people 
and that “we can take care of their 
souls later.” Even this failed to shake 
Nehru’s faith in his power to sway the 
Communists by idealistic appeals. 

Peking’s Deception: The Tibet 
invasion seems to have shaken Nehru’s 
complacency. The latest diplomatic 
reports picture him as a confused and 
disgruntled man. He is resentful of the 
Chinese who, he believes, have de- 
ceived him not only on Tibet but also 
when they failed to move into Korea 
after UN forces crossed the 38th par- 
allel. He is reported to fear that the 
Tibetan fiasco will stimulate the Con- 
gress Party to renewed and more vig- 
orous challenges of his supporters’ 
claim to infallibility in foreign policy. 

The fact that the Americans, who 
are supposed to be ignorant of the 
workings of the “Asian Mind,” have 
correctly gauged Chinese intentions 
arid accomplished a quick victory in 
Korea, has also increased his resent- 
ment toward the United States. He 
has become extremely sensitive to 
American criticisms and has, within 
the last few days, appointed J.N. 
Sahni, a personal friend, to try and 
explain his position to the American 
press. It is also predicted that he may 
shortly ask Panikkar to return to New 
Delhi and to explain the discrepancy 
between the Ambassador's lofty es- 
timates and the stark realities of the 
Chinese situation. 
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EUROPE: 


INTERNATIONAL 





Ike, SHAPE, and the Pleven Plan 


In 1942, shortly after he had assumed 
command of American troops in Britain, 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower told a newly 
arrived correspondent: “We want to aid 
you in reporting on the armies we are 
building up here. But heaven help you if 
you send anything that hurts the unity 
between us and the British.” It was this 
approach that enabled Eisenhower to 
forge American, British, and other forces 
into the most successful multi-national 
army in history. Last week he was ready 
to accept a similar, but much more diffi- 
cult task, under the harder conditions of 
peace (see page 17). 

Ike’s new task would be to command 
SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, Atlan- 
tic Powers, Europe), a peacetime anal- 
ogy to his wartime SHAEF (Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary 
Forces). As such, he would have to forge 
a new unity between the twelve Atlantic 
Pact powers and their wartime enemies, 
the Germans, whom the Americans want- 
ed to contribute ten divisions to the 
multi-national Atlantic Army. How diffi- 
cult this task would be became evident 
last week when the French Government 
pushed through the National Assembly 
a “Pleven plan” for forestalling what 
Premier René Pleven feared might be 
“the resurrection of German militarism.” 

The Pleven plan called for the crea- 
tion of a European army, with a single 
European Defense Minister and defense 
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budget, responsible to a supranational 
parliamentary assembly and ministerial 
council. This European army would be 
composed of “as small as possible” con- 
tingents, probably of regimental or bat- 
talion size, contributed by the Atlantic 
allies, which also would retain their 
national armies. Only after the European 
army was created would the Germans be 
permitted to contribute smaller-than- 
divisional units to it. The Germans would 
still be prohibited from having their own 
national army, defense minister, or gen- 
eral staff, lest “distrust and suspicion” 
be revived. 


Significance-- 


From four capitals NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondents send these reports on the 
background and prospects of the new 
French proposals and their bearing on 
the problem of European rearmament. 

I—Paris: For the French Govern- 
ment it looked like a desperate crisis. 
The problem was how to get the National 
Assembly to approve German participa- 
tion in European defense. 

It was Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman who produced a solution. Why 
not, he reasoned, make the plan for pool- 
ing Europe’s coal and steel—which bears 
his name—the basis for a European Army? 


From Schuman’s office went out an, 


urgent summons to Jean Monnet, prime 
mover of the original Schuman plan, and 
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Berlin women pray as General Clay dedicates the Freedom Bell and 
the West discusses letting the Germans help in European defense 
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Hervé Alphand, economist and French 
delegate to the Atlantic Pact Committee, 

While Monnet and Alphand worked 
feverishly, Premier René Pleven had 
called meeting after meeting of the Cab- 
inet. When the last session broke up 
Pleven put his hand over his face: 
“Words are“dancing before my eyes.” 
Soon thereafter Schuman, Monnet, and 
Alphand came up with the “Pleven plan.” 

The Pleven plan was an astute docu- 
ment for French consumption. But its 
merits on an international plane were 
much less imposing. It countered the 
American plans accepted by all the At. 
lantic Pact countries, except France. jt 
would meet settled British hostility io 
the Schuman plan. But even its oppo- 
nents had to admit it gave the freest 
possible hand for negotiations. 

2—London: Publicly the British are 
being. painfully kind to the Pleven plan, 
but privately say it would never work 
and probably never was intended to. In 
any case, the British would be even less 
likely to subscribe to a federalized system 
of defense than to join the Schuman 
plan as it is at present conceived. 

The British understand the French 
Government is trying to find a compro- 
mise between the national fear of Ger- 
man rearmament and the realization that 
it is inevitable. But nobody in London 
thinks the Pleven plan is the whole an- 
swer. In the British view it would only 
deter the present scheme for Atlantic 
area defense. And the idea of throwing 
together various national contingents at 
the level of brigade or battalion is re- 
garded as completely unworkable in a 
military sense. 

Such private conversations as_ have 
been held between the British and the 
Germans on the subject of rearmameni 
have proceeded on the classic theory 
that national units under international 
command must be of the strength of 
corps. In the case of the Germans, the 
corps would be the maximum limit and 
the German table of organization would 
be shorn of G-2 and G-3. And _ there 
would be no German general staff. 

3—Washington: Nobody here and- 
it is suspected—in Paris believes that the 
French have launched their “European 
army proposal with any serious hope o! 
realization. The proposal is interprete¢ 
in Washington as a clever device to post- 
pone ad infinitum the American-spon- 
sored plan of German rearmament anc 
to give, at the same time, the appear 
ance of French approval “in principle. 

Apart from their traditional dislike o! 
German armies in any size and any form 
the French suspect that the America! 
plan for arming ten German divisions 
is only a prelude to the reestablishment 
of a German general staff, German 
panzers, and German air forces. They be 
lieve that plans to this effect have 
ready been discussed by some “Peniago: 
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Oreat American Oroup 
Insurance, Companies 


New Vork 


With the discovery of a successful Yellow Fever 
vaccine, Dr. Walter Reed added another glowing 
accomplishment to the record of preventive medi- 
cine. Man has ever sought to eliminate disease and 
to prevent disaster. Failing in these, he tries to 
alleviate their effects. 

For over 78 years, the Great American Group of 
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“Conquerors of Yellow Fever”—by Dean Cornwell, N. A. Courtesy 
of Wyeth, Inc. Painting shows Dr. Carlos J. Finlay, discoverer of 
the mosquito’s role in Yellow Fever. Dr. Walter Reed watches 
Dr. Jesse W. Lazear inoculate Dr. James Carroll, 50 years ago. 


Insurance Companies has played a prominent 
part both in indemnifying policyholders against 
loss, and in participating in activities devised to 
eliminate or reduce loss. May we suggest that you 
communicate with one of our 16,000 agents—or 
your own broker—and learn how you may be 
benefited by Great American insurance? 





Great American Group 


GREAT AMERICAN - AMERICAN ALLIANCE - AMERICAN NATIONAL - GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY 
ROCHESTER AMERICAN - DETROIT FIRE & MARINE 
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BE OUTDOORS EVERY DAY in shirt sleeves. 
Tucson has more sunshine than any other 
resort city! 


Fou sun+hun this wiiter 
come to warm, dry Tucson 


ENJOY TRUE WESTERN HOSPITALITY. Tucson 
offers plentiful accommodations of all 
kinds at sensible rates — smart resort hotels, 
friendly guest ranches, ultra-modern motels, 
apartments and cottages. Come early... 
spend the winter here. Enroll your young- 
sters in one of Tucson’s accredited public 
or ranch schools; University of Arizona. 
Let them grow healthy, brown and strong 
in the invigorating sunshine. 






LOAF OR PLAY IN GLORIOUS SUNSHINE. 
Swim in outdoor pools. Ride horseback. 
Golf at fine country clubs. Drive down the 
new paved highway to Guaymas in colorful 
old Mexico for marvelous fishing, hunting. 
Save your shopping until you get here. Mail 
coupon now to Tucson Sunshine Climate 
Club, 5044-B Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona, for 
free booklet. 


THIS WINTER Your PLACE IN THE SUN IS 


ycgow 


IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
5044-B Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 


Name 
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City. Zone State 





Iam interested in: (type of accommodation) 
3(type of school) 
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generals” and their German colleagues. 

It now remains to be seen whether the 
United States Government will sweep 
French opposition aside and proceed to 
arm the Germans in the American—and 
possibly—the British zones. But the Brit- 
ish, who at first roundly cursed the Pleven 
proposals as a move likely to thwart 
American plans for rearming non-German 
Europe, now profess to detect a weaken- 
ing in American insistence that Western 
European rearmament is inseparable 
from that of Germany. They believe that, 
faced with French intransigence, the 
United States will agree to a postpone- 
ment of German rearmament. 

4—Bonn: The current task of 
French diplomats in Bonn—peddling the 
Pleven plan—has them earnestly calling 
on officials and politicians. In some quar- 
ters, notably Socialist, the French had a 
tough if not utterly impossible job; in 
others, notably in the government and its 
coalition parties, they found a willing- 
ness to think about the scheme. 

The Pleven plan didn’t strike Bonn 
with the dramatic impact of the earlier 
Schuman scheme—partly because the 
novelty and challenge of such grandiose 
concepts had already been dulled by the 
Schuman plan itself, partly because the 



















































whole rearmament issue has been sg 
clouded in Germany. There are many 
viewpoints on rearmament—those of the 
Socialists, former professional officers, ex- 
pellees and refugees from the East, 
draftable youth, and pacifist National- 
ists, for whom Pastor Niemoeller has 
made himself spokesman. Each favors, 
opposes, or attaches conditions to rear- 
mament according to its own ambitions. 

The Bonn government feels that a 
German army or contingent in a Wester 
army must be a symbol of recovered 
sovereignty or a badge of full equality 
with the other Western states. It has 
been thinking in terms of divisions, per- 
haps as a starter a cadre of five, which 
after a year or so could be tripled. 
The Pleven plan clearly seems to offer 
substantially less. 

For the time being Bonn officially isn’t 
saying “Ja” or “Nein.” It is asking lots of 
questions. It is aware that anything 
offered by the French on German rear- 
mament is a step ahead. And it sees no 
sense in jeopardizing that progress, slight 
though it is, by voicing reservations too 
strongly. Bonn is sure it would get more 
than the Pleven plan if the Americans 
had their way and is fairly confident that 
this will happen in the end. 
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Window Satire: This window display in a Budapest haberdashery 
shows a jampec (slang for a sharp dresser) in “American-style” 
clothes reflected in the mirror as an ape. The poster at the right pur- 
ports to be a facsimile telegram of protest from the monkeys in the 
city zoo. The duck on the mirror represents the Voice of America. 
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Ousted Adviser 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer flashed a 
yellow caution light on West German 
rearmament last week. He fired the Bonn 
government's first military adviser, Gen. 
Gerhard Count von Schwerin (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 2), for considering the con- 
tribution of highly mobile German 
infantry divisions to European defense. 
Thus, said Adenauer, von Schwerin 
“trespassed beyond the frame of his 
assigned task.” 


UNITED NATIONS: 


The Secretary Generalship 


Andrei Vyshinsky, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, was explicit: Trygve Lie was 
“totally unfit” to continue as United Na- 
tions Secretary General when his five- 
year term expired next Feb. 2. Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik, 
who had vetoed Lie’s renomination, 
spelled out the reasons in the Security 
Council: His “intercession” in Korea, his 
“support” of the North Atlantic Pact, and 
his refusal to accept Stalin’s “amend- 
ments” to the peace plan which he car- 
ried to the Kremlin last May. 

To beat the Russian veto, fourteen 
countries sponsored a General Assembly 
resolution extending Lie’s present term 
three years. This Monday Russia warned 
that under such circumstances it would 
not recognize Lie as Secretary General. 


BRITAIN: 


Just a Homebody 


Morality note from The London Sun- 
day Pictorial (as quoted in the weekly 
New Statesman and Nation): 

“Altogether she has had eighteen 
children—fourteen of them she says, by 
various fathers. Mrs, -——— says: ‘It has 
been a hard job bringing them up. But I 
am proud of my family. I neither smoke 
nor go to the cinema. My only relaxation 
is the radio’.” 


Search for a Scientist 


Four detectives in raincoats and gloves 
picked the lock on the door of a deserted 
house in “Little Harwell,” the housing 
development for British atom scientists, 
one night last week. For the next hour 
they methodically ransacked closets and 
drawers, rolled back carpets, and took 
apart the plumbing. They left with a 
Suitcase and a brown-paper bundle. 

The house had been occupied by 
Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo, the Italian-born 
atom scientist who had worked with both 
Dr. Klaus Fuchs and Dr. Alan Nunn May, 
convicted atom spies, and who now was 
reported to have fled to Russia. The 
secret agency MI-5, Harwell security 
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RUST-OLEUM 


Rust can be stopped .. . stopped easily, surely, 
economically! RUST-OLEUM is the answer. For 
25 years it has proved its capacity to stop and 
prevent rust at sea, in fume-choked industrial 
areas, on railroad rolling stock, bridges and 
signaling equipment. 


RUST-OLEUM ... an exclusive formula ... 
protects metal with a tough, long-lasting pliable 
film that dries to a hard, firm finish that defies 
rain, snow, salt air, fumes and weathering. It adds 
years of extra use to metal roofs, tanks, sash, 
fences, stacks, gutters, downspouts, machinery 
and other metal surfaces. 


RUST-OLEUM decorates as well as protects. It is 
available in all colors, aluminum and white. It 
can be applied to metal where rust has 
already started. You don’t have to remove 
all the rust. 


RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by 
Industrial Distributors in most principal 
cities. See our complete catalog in Sweets, 
or write for full information. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2491 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 
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to give shippers of BIG ca 
direct route: between: the East, 


This tremendous engineering feat, covering a 
30-mile stretch of the Pennsylvania’s Panhandle 
Division between Pittsburgh and Columbus, 


eliminates four old tunnels and reduces grades 
and curves. 


By mid-November, with the improvements com- 
pleted, the biggest box cars and the big, high and 
wide open loads will go over this short, direct 
route between the East, West, South and Southwest 
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from 2 to 3 days faster than ever before. 


We've spent $8,800,000 to eliminate these old 
tunnels. But that’s only part of the Pennsylvania’s 
$81,000,000 program for general improvements 
between Pittsburgh and St. Louis to save shippers 
time and money. It means more efficient and 
faster freight service to and from the East, the 


South, Southwest and West via a choice of gateways. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REPLACES 4 OLD TUNNELS ON PANHANDLE DIVISION WITH 


OPEN CUTS FOR DIRECT, THROUGH MOVEMENT OF ALL SHIPMENTS, WITHOUT DETOUR 
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for Christmas! 
True ‘Comice’ Pears 
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California's 
Grandest 
Frult! 


ee wa your business associates, clients, club 
members and friends with Gift Boxes of - 
moth ‘Comice’ Pears...direct from California. 
These are the true ‘Comice’ Pears...so big and 
luscious you eat them with a spoon. So juicy and 
mellow they melt on your tongue. @ “Comice’ 
Pears grown in Santa Clara Valley, California, 
are sweeter & juicier. You can taste the difference! 
Remember, we ship only hand-sorted true ‘Co- 
mice’ most famous pears in the world. @ Grand 
gifts at small cost: No. 1 Gift Box(10to14 pears 
according to size) $2.75; No. 2 Gift Box (20 to 
28 $) $3.75...express prepaid anywhere in 
U. S. proper. Send your gift list with Check or 
Money Order. We enclose cards with your name. 


Safe arrival guaranteed! ORDER NOW, we ship 
pears to arrive on date you desire. Remember, 
these are true Santa Clara Valley'Comice’ Pears. 


SANTA CLARA PEAR ASSOCIATION 


P. 0. Bex 208N + SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 





Prospectors for 
warm, golden sunshine will strike 
it rich in Phoenix and the Valley of 
the Sun! Golf, swim, ride, loaf in dry, 
invigorating air. Come now, and 
dally in the Valley of the Sun! 
Mail this today: 
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Big Brother: In London, R. B. Attlee (left), drinks a toast with his 
younger brother, Prime Minister Clement Attlee, at a dinner cele- 
brating the opening of the new House of Commons chamber. The 
elder Attlee’s medal is of the Worshipful Company of Clockmakers. 


officers, and the Special Branch of Scot- 
land Yard were all called in on what 
looked like a second Fuchs case. 

When Pontecorvo, his Swedish-born, 
platinum-blond wife, and their three 
little boys left July 25 for a five-week 
auto tour of France and Italy, their last 
words were of his new job as a professor 
at Liverpool University. But when they 
reached Rome, where Pontecorvo’s sister 
was an Official of the Communist-front 
Peace Partisans, they flew to Stockholm 
and thence to Helsinki. They had no 
visas, and Finnish officials at the airport 
impounded their passports. They drove 
off in a black Buick with Russian diplo- 
matic plates, “and were not seen again. 
That was Sept. 2. 


Significance-- 


Newsweek's London bureau cabled: 
The key to Pontecorvo’s flight probably 
lay in the fact that he had been eased out 
of Harwell because of information about 
some of his connections with the Commu- 
nists. He had done no secret work of 
importance for some time, and British 
spokesmen emphasize he could have told 
the Russians nothing they did not learn 
from Fuchs. Presumably, Pontecorvo ei- 
ther feared he was in danger of imprison- 
ment in Britain, or was blackmailed into 


fleeing by Communist agents. 


Where the British slipped up, was in 
not keeping a watch on the scientist. It 
is quite possible that MI-5 may be se- 
verely shaken up. Sir Percy Sillitoe 
(rhymes with “stiletto”), the tall director 
general of MI-5, was on one of his many 


excursions to the dominions when the 
case broke. Sir Percy has now hastened 
back from Canada. He will have the aid 
of an organization even more secret than 
MI-5—the very hush-hush SIS (Secret 
Intelligence Service). 

As for future security, the British Gov- 
ernment is firmly set against measures 
which would have the effect of locking 
up alien-born scientists. The freedom of 
all men to come and go in time of peace 
goes back to Magna Charta. 


SWEDEN: 


King Gustav V 


Someone once asked King Gustav V 
of Sweden the secret of his popularity. 
“Keeping my country out of war, and 
playing lawn tennis,” he answered. 

Tennis was Gustav's private passion. 
He learned to play in England in 1878. 
As Crown Prince he was Swedish na- 
tional doubles champion. And for 40 
years his .6-foot-3 figure, crowned by a 
white Panama hat, was a familiar sight 
on the courts of the Riviera. 

Preserving Swedish neutrality—a_ tra- 
dition since 1815—was Gustav's great 
public achievement. He was still Crown 
Prince in 1905 when he played a leading 
role in the peaceful settlement of the 
crisis following the dissolution of Nor- 
way’s union with Sweden. He became 
King in 1907 and in 1914 called the Con- 
ference of Malmé at which Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark pledged their 
neutrality. In the second world wat 
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Gustav was forced to allow German 
troops to cross Swedish soil, but he con- 
tinued to recognize conquered govern- 
ments and offered haven to refugees. 

In domestic affairs, Gustav was a con- 
stitutional monarch who gracefully ac- 
cepted a Socialist government. His castle 
Kungliga Slottet, was in the middle of 
Stockholm, overlooking the busy Norr- 
strom. He strolled through the city with- 
out a bodyguard. 

Chain Smoker: His queen, Victoria, 
a German princess, died in 1930, but 
Gustav seemed almost immortal. In 1946 
he had a heart attack while playing ten- 
nis against the advice of his doctor. That 
winter he had a severe attack of influ- 
enza. Thereafter his breathing troubled 
him increasingly. But he still chain- 
smoked his specially made cigarettes, 
although he finally consented to give up 
tennis. In its place he took up elk hunting 
and petit-point embroidery. 

Last fall his respiratory ailment nearly 
killed him, but he fought it off. Thereafter 
he was said slyly to alter documents 
dealing with the event of his death to 
read “if I die.” But this summer at his 
residence on the Isle of Oland his breath- 
ing grew still more difficult. As winter 
approached, his cough worsened and he 
appeared more than usually tired, al- 
though he faithfully attended Cabinet 
meetings. Then his heartbeat grew er- 
ratic. Last Sunday he quietly died in 
Stockholm at the age of 92. 

His eldest son, Gustav Adolf, comes to 
the throne at 68. He acted as regent 
during his father’s vacations, and knows 
how to work with his Cabinet. But he 
will offer the Swedes something new in 
royal hobbies. The new King’s spare time 
is devoted to archeology. 


JAPAN: 


Yoshida’s Headache 


Shigeru Yoshida has been Japan’s most 
successful postwar Premier, both in run- 
ning a stable government and in dealing 
with the occupation. At 72, his great am- 
bition is to continue in power until he has 
negotiated a peace treaty. During the 
past few weeks, however, pressures have 
been building up that seriously threaten 
the Yoshida government. Compton 
Pakenham, chief of NEwsweex’s Tokyo 
bureau, sends this enumeration of the 
Premier’s troubles. 
>Some 10,000 men, forbidden to enter 
political activities because of their pre- 
surrender records, recently were “un- 
purged.” These former purgees include 
many of Cabinet rank. They now are 
again making their influence felt in pol- 
tics. They-are expected to demand the 
dissolution of the Diet (Parliament) im- 
mediately after it meets this month. 

Pponents of Yoshida also intend to 
attack the Premier for his failure to pro- 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST INSTRUMENT 
FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


THE INCOMPARABLE 






TELEVISION 








WHY WAIT LONGER... 
TO 
ENRICH YOUR HOME? 


If you are one of the many who wants above everything else to own the finest of all 


The CAPEHART “Virginian.” 
Big 17-inch direct view tube for 
“*full-scale”’ picture. World-fa- 
mous Capehart Symphonic-Tone 
System. Authentic English 18th 
Century styiing. Rich mahogany 
finish with deeply paneled doors. 


television instruments, why wait longer? Here in the new incomparable Capehart is 
everything you could ask for in television reception ... the Capehart picture that 
rivals the movies for clarity and depth ... true-timbre tone from the world-famous 
Capehart Symphonic-Tone System. Here, too, is exquisite cabinet craftsmanship . . . 
furniture that truly enriches your home. And prices are so modest that you will be 
delighted to find how little it costs to own the world’s most distinguished television 
instrument . . . the incomparable Capehart! Yes—why wait longer—when delay will 


cost you—and your family—so many lost hours of pleasure and good entertainment! 


“A Woman Looks at Television.” Send for interesting free booklet which answers many 
of your questions about television and describes appropriate cabinet stylings for various 
roem settings. Write Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana, Dept. F-1. 


_.* 
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CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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paid for itself 
« y” 
in 6 months! 


says Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Company 


OZALID — the speedy copying 
process that’s 60 TIMES FASTER 
than costly, old-fashioned 
“copying” methods! 


“BUT...” says Lestershire’s purchasing 
agent, F. C. Weir, “the true value of your 
Ozalid machine cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents alone.” 


216 Times Faster! 

For example, Lestershire manufactures 
industrial bobbins to order for R.C.A., 
DuPont, John Roebling and others. As the 
bobbins (or spools) are made to specifica- 
tion, every new production order calls for 
a different machine set up. Changing pro- 
duction prints used to take Lestershire 36 
hours. Now, with Ozalid on the job, shop 
prints are available in ten minutes—216 
times faster! Many, many times faster than 
even Ozalid promises. 


. B-9 k 
Lip, DeP™ Tew Yor rated 
Fynns08 poe - send free TGzalid 


Ozalid Copies Everything! 
Today Lestershire is duplicating produc- 
tion schedules, factory forms, engineering 
drawings, form letters, office records, and 
even plant layouts, with Ozalid. Ozalid’s 
versatility—its ability to do copying iobs 
for all departments — makes its application 
at Lestershire especially rewarding. 


Average Savings 58% 
Lestershire isn’t a big company. They say: 
“We thought we couldn't afford Ozalid, 
but Ozalid’s ‘on the spot’ prints, saving 
58% of former copying costs—plus the 


speedy service—proved we couldn’t afford 
to be without it.” 


Whether your business is large or small 
—manufacturing, engineering, account- 
ing or selling—you can profit from Oza- 
lid’s versatility. Get the full story on how 
Ozalid can solve your copying problems— 
write for your copy of “The Simplest 
Business System,” today! 


Cut Copying Costs 
— 


| OZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. * Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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duce a promised “super-foreign policy.” 
Yoshida has been hurt by the so-called 
Nippatsu (electric-power trust) and 
Kodaki mine scandals. Members of his 
party are alleged to have taken large 
sums in bribes. 

Criticism is mounting of the influence 
said to be exercised on Yoshida by 
members of his immediate family. 
Last week Yoshida was under attack 
even by members of his own. party be- 
cause he failed to attend a United Na- 
tions celebration on Oct. 24. He sent a 
substitute from the Foreign Office, de- 
spite the fact that William J. Sebald, 
head of the American diplomatic section, 
delivered a speech at the meeting. Poli- 
ticians and officials particularly resented 
this because Yoshida constantly chides 
them about manners and diplomacy—in 
both of which they consider him 
embarrassingly short. 


PHILIPPINES: 


Battle of the Blasts . 


Humbly, the Philippine Government 
had received the American economic 
mission headed by Daniel W. Bell, for- 
mer Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
charged with finding ways to avert the 
economic collapse of the government of 
President Elpidio Quirino. Patiently, the 
government waited for the Bell mission’s 
report and the supervised American aid 
it hoped would follow. 

Last week a mimeographed handout 
issued from Malacanan Palace, the 
“White House” in Manila, read: “Filipi- 
nos are mere pikers . . . in their grafting— 
due no doubt to the simple lack of 
sufficient experience. With more time 
and greater chances, they will yet show 
they can equal or even surpass the stink 
familiar ... in Washington.” 

“What is not widely understood is 
that Philippine ‘bankruptcy and corrup- 
tion’ have an intimate relation to the 
American example in racketeering,” the 
statement complained. “Those who talk 
so glibly of $2,000,000,000 poured into 
the ‘rathole’ that is the Philippines seem 
extra careful not to remember the billions 
of dollars’ worth of property and life the 
Filipinos paid for the luxury of wel- 
coming General MacArthur’s triumphal 
return to their violated shores.” 

Within twelve hours, Quirino called 
on United States Ambassador Myron 
Cowen to apologize. He punished the 
author of the attack, Federico Mangahas, 
his $4,000-a-year personal secretary, by 
firing him from his salaryless job as acting 
head of the Office of Public Information. 
Two days later President Truman re- 
leased the 107-page Bell report. It 
offered a $250,000,000, five-year aid pro- 
gram, provided there was “immediate 
enactment of tax legislation and other 
urgent reforms.” 


& Newsweek, November 6, 1950 
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‘Our Home WEEDED 


f Thermosrars fj 


FOR COMFORT!" 


Says CEDRIC ADAMS 


Noted CBS Radio Personality 


P . 


RESIDENCE OF MR. and MRS. CEDRIC ADAMS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Architect, NORMAN R, JOHNSON, St. Paul, Minn, 
Builder, CARL M. HANSEN, Minneapolis, Minn, 


THE friendly informality of Cedric 
Adams’ newspaper column and news 
broadcasts have long made his name 
a household word in Twin Cities 
homes Today, a national TV and 
radio personality, Cedric’s easy, com- 
fortable manner and broad smile have 
won millions of new friends across 
America. 


Recently he built himself a new 
home in Minneapolis. It was designed 
from stem to stern for pleasant living. 
The heating system received the 
special attention it required in a 
home of this type—zone control of 
different living areas to maintain 
ideal temperature conditions in all 
rooms at all times. 


| Honeywell 
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The Adams home has four properly 
located Honeywell thermostats. Some 
homes require but 2, while larger 
homes may require 5 or more ther- 
mostats, depending upon the number 
of rooms, area of ground covered, 
exposures to sun or storm. But most 
larger homes can’t get along comfort- 
ably on one thermostat. The home 
you are planning is probably one 
of them! 


In any event, before you start build- 
ing, discuss the point with your archi- 
tect, heating contractor or engineer. 
Or, mail the coupon for the informa- 
tive Honeywell booklet, “10 Ways 
to Heat Your New Home.” it’s 
worth getting. 


Name 
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This Home Has FOUR Thermostats 


() In the Recreational Area 
@) Also in Recreational Area 
@) In the Living Area 

@) In the Sleeping Area 


ELECTRONIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 
Automatically lowered night 
temperatures may be provided for 
each zone, for additional conven- 
ience and fuel economy. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2882 Fourth Avenue South % 


Please send me free copy of booklet ‘*10. Ways to Heat Your New Home." 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 





Address_ 
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150-HP PACKARD ‘9 


135-HP Packapn -~ 


155-HP PACKARD PATRICIAN ‘400’ 





With a marvel in his hand 


ie has shaped a civilization and 
built an era. It has helped to ad- 
vance our agriculture a thousand 
years in a century. 

It has played a vital part in creat- 
ing the greatest industrialized society 

. . and the highest standard of liv- 
ing . . . in history. 

It has made possible the building 
of structures that rival the “‘seven 


dala. 
KOPPERS 
WwW 


wonders of the world.” It has aided 
men to live beneath the sea like fishes, 
and to fly through the air like birds. 

It has helped to give us more com- 
fort, greater safety, better health and 
higher happiness than we have ever 
enjoyed before. 

You know what it is, of course. 
It’s steel. 

We find a lot of satisfaction in the 
fact that Koppers Company, over 
the years, has designed and built 
many of the coke oven and chemical 


ete 


ES 


plants for the industry that makes 
this miracle metal. And that today, 
Koppers service to the iron and steel 
industry goes far beyond the build- 
ing of coke plants, and includes met- 
allurgical construction of all kinds. 

If you have an engineering and 
construction problem on your mind 

. metallurgical or otherwise .. . 
we invite you to get in touch with us. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Engineer- 
ing and Construction Division, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 
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New Commons: Ancient Traditions and Modern Gadgets 


St. Stepheén’s (left) burned in 1834; the Victorian chamber echoed to such greats as Gladstone ... 


At 10:15 a.m. on Oct. 26 the House of 
Commons met in its own chamber for 
the first time since seven German high- 
explosive bombs gutted its old home 
on May 11, 1941. From then until now 
the Commons gathered in the House of 
Lords. Now the members knelt on their 
new green benches, turned their faces 
to the wall, and prayed. Then, since the 
King is not allowed to enter Commons, 
they filed out through Churchill Arch, 
rimmed with the stones of the blitzed 
building, to join the Lords in “humble 
addresses” of thanks to George VI. 

Only 198 of the 625 M.P.’s had sat in 
the old chamber where Gladstone and 
Disraeli once battled across the brass- 
bound dispatch boxes on the clerks’ table. 
Commons has met on this same spot 
since 1547 when it moved from the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey 
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across the street to St. Stephen’s Chapel 
in the Palace of Westminster. 

St. Stephen’s burned in 1834. Its rec- 
tangular shape and facing benches, which 
helped create the two-party system, were 
retained in the newest chamber. So were 
seats for only two-thirds of the members, 
to keep debate intimate, and red lines 
at swords’-point distance in the aisle 
beyond which M.P.’s may not cross in 
debate. Some of the stonework was done 
by retired masons whose work probably 
can never again be duplicated. 

But there were modern touches, too, 
including loudspeakers hidden in the 
intricate carving of the benches, and an 
elaborate air-conditioning system. Fluo- 
rescent lights blazed in the new Inner 
Lobby: When Churchill saw them for the 
first time, he blinked and said: “Heavens, 
the Moscow underground!” 
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Culver Photos 


Combine 


blitz of May 1941 


Combine 


The intimate atmosphere of the old chamber (left) is preserved but hanging microphones supply a modern touch 
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Compleat Angler: In London, retir- 
ing United States Ambassador Lewis 
Douc.as heard Lorp HOLLENDEN tell the 
Flyfishers Club that pollution, poaching, 
and power stations were three “very real 
dangers” to fishermen. Douglas protested. 
“Poaching I view as one of the illegiti- 
mate, unlawful, but wholly honorable 
practices among honorable fishermen,” 
he said. “I intend to indulge in it as fre- 
quently, and I hope as successfully, as 
opportunity will permit ... There is no 
inscription upon any box which might 
hold my ashes at some future time I 
would rather have than the inscription 
‘Angler.’ For an angler is a gentleman; he 
is a courteous man with a taste for the 
arts; a person who loves the countryside.” 


Home in Indiana: Townsfolk in Lowell, 
Ind., are pretty proud of Mrs. WiInTHROP 
(Boso) RoOcKEFELLER who is staying 
with her son Winnie, 2, at the farm of 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Neveckas, her step- 
father and mother. They like the way 
Bobo has painted the buildings, “trying to 
fix up her folks’ farm. There aren’t many 
farms around Lowell as poor as the 
Neveckas farm,” and they like the way 
she goes marketing in a simple housedress 
or blue jeans (“she buys practically all 
the groceries for the family”). CHARLEs 
SunpRIsE, editor of the local paper, said: 
“We don’t know how she acts when she is 
in New York, but around here she’s as 
human as anyone and that’s what counts 
with us ... Mrs. Rockefeller is very wel- 
come in Lowell. I think the entire com- 
munity has been impressed with the way 
she has kept her feet on the ground.” 





IN PASSING. 
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Ingrid enjoyed a big laugh 


Happy Times: Extra Italian police were 
called out to protect INcrip BERGMAN 
from her exuberant fans when she at- 
tended a reception for the inauguration 
of the new theater of Via Manzoni. It 
didn’t bother Ingrid any—she had a good 
laugh over a glass of champagne. 


Harry’s Brother: “We want to live the 
same as we always lived, but sometimes 
people won't let us,” J. Vivian TRUMAN, 
younger brother of the President, told 
the late Richard Lauterbach for This 


European Photos 


Primitive Efficiency: No highly enameled crib of the Western 
world, painted with bunnies and chicks, is more efficient than the 
Indian cradle. The mother simply throws a blanket over two pieces 
of hanging rope—and baby cannot fall out or crawl over the top. 


——e 


Week magazine. Truman, the $7,500-a- 
year district director of the FHA for 
Western Missouri, was offered a big 
FHA job in Washington after the 1948 
election, but refused. (“I had no danged 
reason to go to Washington.”) Proud of 
his brother in the White House, he’s 
even prouder of his son John, a sailor who 
was on the Missouri, and his son Harry, 
an Army sergeant who was at Potsdam. 
“There ain’t many other fathers,” Truman 
said, “who had a different son at two 
World War II peace signings.” 


Three on the Aisle: PERLE Mest, 
American Minister to Luxembourg, took 
in a matinee of “Call Me Madam” and 
laughed heartily at Ernet Merman’ 
thinly disguised impersonation of herself. 
Attending the musical with Mrs. Harry 
TRUMAN and her daughter Marcanret, 
Mrs. Mesta was particularly amused by 
“The Hostess With the Mostes’ on the 
Ball.” Miss Merman, she commented, was 
a “wonderful actress.” “We didn’t change 
any lines,” Miss Merman said. “How 
could we? We didn’t know they were 
here until intermission.” 


Sparkle Plenty: Her husband, Secre- 
tary of State DEAN ACHESON, is not at all 
a stiff, austere diplomat in tweeds, ac- 
cording to ALICE ACHEsON, but has “a lot 
of sparkle” and “likes to be informal ... 
I have found him laughing almost ‘too 
much in photographs. When photogra- 
phers come along they often find him just 
finishing a joke—even when he’s with 
Vyshinsky [NEWSWEEK cover, Oct. 2]. I 
[suggested] that he shouldn’t be photo- 
graphed laughing so much. So you can 
blame me if he looks too dignified and 
formal!” At their home in Sandy Spring, 
Md., Mrs. Acheson continued, the secre- 
tary enjoys carpentry, “and he grows 
beautiful flowers. He loves to operate his 
baby plow and he cuts the fringes from 
the meadows himself.” 


Spirit Moves Me: Rupo.tru Fri, 
composer of light opera (“Rose Marie, 
“The Vagabond King”), tried to explain 
to a Washington Post reporter how he 
wrote his music. “I sit down ... and put 
my hands on the piano. And I let the 
spirit guide me! No, I never do the 
music, I never compose it, no, no. I am 
a tool, I am being used... it comes from 
someone, a spirit perhaps, using me % 
that when I go home at 2 a.m. I cannot 
sleep but must go to the piano and place 
my hands upon the keys and improvise. 


House Guest: To repay “the only guy 
who treated me decent in the whole 
state of Texas,” gambler Mickey CoHEN 
entertained Sheriff Jor Campse.t of E 
Paso at his Los Angeles home. Sherif 
and Mrs. Campbell went night-clubbing 
with the Cohens and had the use of theit 
automobile and chauffeur. Campbell had 
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a ready retort for critics of his visit: “I 
consider it an honor to visit in Cohen’s 
home. He is the most gracious host I’ve 
ever known ... If more sheriffs would 
mingle with gamblers, they would find 
out more about gamblers’ activities.” 


Homecoming: BARBARA SHERRY, 3, 
and her mother actress Bette Davis 
detrained hand in hand when they re- 
turned to Pasadena from New England 
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Bette and Barbara back home 


NOT WITH SENTINEL SERVICE! 


e@ Yes, there are thousands of miles 
[ oe | of B&O track—and thousands of freight 





cars passing over them—but your Sentinel 


S 
ee car never loses its identity; its position 
iw 4 |) . ys 


is known at all times. 


If the schedule of a Sentinel car is 
interrupted for any reason, shipper and 
receiver are notified at once—and in- 





formed agair: of its reforwarding. Plans 
can be adjusted accordingly —saving time 
and money. No Sentinel car is ever “lost 
in the shuffle’ —thanks to this Automatic 
Records feature. 





Sentinel Service, with its siding-to-siding dependability, is 
available even if your plant is not actually on B&O lines. It is 


for the gala premiére of “All About automatically applied to cars from the time they are received on 
Eve.” Miss Davis's new husband, Gary the B&O. Ask our man! 


Merritt, had stayed East for a flight 
to Germany to star in a picture. 


needlepoint chairs. 


Circumstantial: People think he's an | BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


opera lover, Gen. Mark Crark told 
Harvey Breit of The New York Times— 
but there’s nothing to it. “In Italy,” he 
explained, “as we'd capture one town 
after another ... the first thing the. people 
wanted was to revive their opera—and I 
was always stuck with the premiére. But 
after the lights went down, I'd have a 


tall fellow sit in my place.” 


November 6, 1950 
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Old Order Changeth: A Chicago auc- 
tion gallery offered for sale the jewels 
and art,collection of Mrs. SAMUEL INSULL, 
77-year-old widow of the former utilities 
magnate, who can no longer see well 
enough to enjoy her treasures. Included 
are a $200,000 pearl necklace that Mrs. 
Insull wore when she reigned over the 
Chicago Civic Opera, an $8,000 Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of Alexander Hamilton, 
and $25,000 in satinwood furniture and 


Constantly doing things —better! 
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DEFENSE: 


Bargain With the U.S. 


The Hyde Park agreement, negotiated 
in 1941 by the late Prime Minister 
William L. Mackenzie King and the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, made 
North America a single economic unit for 
war production. It provided that Canada 
and the United States should furnish 
each other with the defense articles 
which each was “best able to produce, 
and, above all, produce quickly, and that 
production programs should be coordi- 
nated to this end.” Under it, supplies 
were pooled, complementary industrial 
plants were developed, and agricultural 
programs were meshed. For purposes of 
war production, the boundary between 
the two countries was virtually erased. 

The Hyde Park agreement was never 
formally canceled, and some measure of 
economic cooperation continued after the 
war. But the dismantling of wartime 
controls stopped most of the machinery 
of the agreement. Canadian-American 
economic relations gradually returned to 
a peacetime basis. 

Then came the Korean war, the re- 
armament of the Atlantic community, and 
the need once again to strengthen Cana- 
dian-American partnership. On Oct. 26 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson and 
Canadian Ambassador Hume Wrong 


signed a six-point Statement of Principles 
for Economic Cooperation between their 
countries “to enable us better to prepare 
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ourselves for any military emergencies 
which may arise.” 

The six points, which in effect revita- 
lize the Hyde Park agreement, provide 
for a coordinated program of require- 
ments, production and procurement; co- 
ordinated controls over the distribution 
of scarce raw materials; consultation be- 
fore imposing economic controls so as to 
achieve similar effects in both countries; 
free exchange of technical knowledge 
and productive skills; removal of barriers 
impeding the flow of defense goods 
across the border; consultation on finan- 
cial and exchange problems. 


Significance-- 


The new Statement of Principles is, as 
Trade and Commerce Minister C. D. 
Howe declared, “a major step in our 
joint effort to strengthen the defenses of 
North America and the entire free 
world.” It is also useful to realize some of 
the things that it is not. 

It is not an agreement on a specific 
program but a declaration of general 
principles. The details will have to be 
worked out in the course of time. But the 
principles are broad and flexible enough 
so that they can be applied quickly and 
easily as circumstances require. 

In the second place, the statement 
does not automatically do away with 
American policies which Canada finds 
hurtful. The chief of these are certain 
American tariffs and the Buy American 
Act, which confines American defense 
purchases to domestic factories. This has 
already been modified to permit pur- 
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Niagara Falls is usually veiled in mist. A photographer in a heli- 
copter got this unusual shot at a rare moment of clear air. 


chases of up to $25,000,000 of Canadian 
armaments, and no doubt it will be fur- 
ther watered if necessary. But it can 
only be repealed altogether by Congress, 
And tariffs, under the present compli- 
cated international tariff setup, change 
slowly. The Statement of Principles is a 
major step. But it is only a first step, 

In the United States, the chief ad- 
vantage of the new agreement will be to 
give the Administration a firmer basis for 
administrative rulings which may be nec- 
essary to shortcut obstacles to complete 
Canadian-American cooperation in de- 
fense production. 

Some Canadians are worried lest the 
proviso for coordinated economic con- 
trols force them to follow the American 
lead blindly. Howe reassures them they 
will not have to use the same system as 
long as they got the same results. 


EMPLOYMENT: 


Boom, not Breadlines 


Less than a year ago Canadians were 
worrying about unemployment. The la- 
bor unions claimed in January that more 
than 300,000 persons, about one-sixth of 
the total labor force; were out of work, 
The government played down the num- 
ber and called the unemployment spotty, 
localized, and seasonal. But politicians 
couldn’t talk away the long breadlines 
and the Communist-sparked unemploy- 
ment demonstrations that haunted the 
Canadian scene like ghosts of the ’30s. 

This fall, Labor Minister Milton F. 
Gregg reported last week, things are 
different: “Employment conditions at the 
end of September contrasted sharply 
with the situation last year at this time... 
The demand for skilled workers in the 
metal trades’ is particularly strong_... 
The labor requirements of the logging 
industry in Eastern Canada continue to 
be very high ... Experienced miners are 
in short supply in many areas, and some 
companies have placed orders for dis- 
placed persons and other less exper 
enced workers to train as miners. In some 
areas, the logging industry is competing 
with the mines for available labor sup- 
plies, while others report that workers 
are leaving to find jobs in manufacturing 
plants.” 

Several factors were credited for the 
change: the defense program _ had 
speeded up manufacturing; both Cana- 
dian and American industries were crying 
for more metals; construction, newsprint, 
and lumbering were booming; there was 
an oil rush on in the West. 

There would always be some unen- 
oo reggae of course. And such possi 
vilities as a shortage of steel or ai 
exceptionally hard winter might make 
more. But barring the unanticipated, 
breadlines should be few and short in 
Canada this winter. 


‘Newsweek, November 6, 195 
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This is an action book for profit-minded businessmen. It illustrates, 
describes, proves the many money-saving, money-making advantages 
of Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors for offices, factories, hospitals, 
schools, etc. Filled with actual photographs showing Hauserman 
installations in a// types of businesses, large, medium and small. No 
technical details—just easy-to-read, interesting facts. They prove the 
wisdom and economy of installing handsome Hauserman Movable 
Steel Interiors in new or old buildings. This valuable book is FREE 
.-. send coupon or write on your business letterhead for a copy now. 
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THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
6772 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Please send me The Inside Story of Building Economy. 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 


City 
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rexele) ai @-specified Belt That's an important question * 


cause the fastest, lowest-cost method 


Cable Conveyor 


of transporting multi-million-ton loads 
e belt \ines 


of coal, ore and other strategic bulk 
materials cross-country is the “rubber 
railroad,” as engineers call those spec: 
tacular overland belt conveyor systems 
designed by the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man. 


Longest to date — used in building 
California’s huge Shasta Dam—carried 
, be more than ten million tons of crushed 
makin aite mile rock over foothills, rivers, railroad: 
and highways for a distance of TE) 
at qual MILES! So today planners of 
jistributo! big projects are asking —“are 
belt lines practical over longer 
hone og distances and if so, how far?” Here’: 
the G.T.M.’s answer: 


i) 


Compass—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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like a relay team. The Shasta Dam 
“rubber railroad” was not a single ten- 
mile belt, but an integrated series of 
26 conveyors that relayed the load 
from one to another. Each conveyor 
was independently motor-driven — a 
separate unit in a chain linked to- 
gether by a central master control. 
Thus by adding on enough units, a 
belt carrier can easily be extended for 
hundreds of miles. 


What about natural obstacles? No 
problem at all. Belts can roller-coaster 
over hills on grades as steep as 18°. 
They cross rivers, roads and canyons 
on light catwalks; tunnel through 
mountains in narrow rat-hole bores. 
Individual belts may range from a few 
hundred yards to several miles in 
length, depending upon ground con- 
tours—and they can make right-angle 
turns, if necessary, at junction points. 


The final proof is—“rubber railroads” 
over a hundred miles in length are now 
on our drawing boards, because care- 
ful analysis has shown they can carry 
cargoes of from 600 to 5,000 tons per 
hour at lower cost per mile than any 
other form of transportation—in con- 
struction, operation and maintenance! 
Would you like the complete story as 
applied to your problem? Write the 
G.T.M., Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”’—Every Sunday— ABC Network 
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Kaiser DeLuxe 4-Door Sedan* 





Jol Kaiser 





. a s 
...the only car with Anatomic Design! 
It’s a beauty...it’s a buy...and America knows it! Padded Instrument Panel! Extra, uncluttered 
Overwhelming sales prove the overwhelming acceptance luggage space, too— because the spare tire is in a 
of Anatomic Design—styling and engineering that Tuck-Away Tire Well under the luggage compartment, 
fit your needs as never before ! not in it! 

“Buy” word for beauty—largest window area in any “Buy” word for “Go”—new Supersonic Engine for 
car...no “blind spots”... low lines that bespeak thrifty High-Torque Power! See your Kaiser-Frazer 
a road-hugging, curve-holding ride ! dealer now—see why Kaiser’s the car! 

“Buy” word for comfort —lofty, Up-to-the-Roof ‘One of 6 body styles, 12 models. 

Doors...roomy, Lounge-Comfort Seats... Safety-Cushion Hydra-Matic Drive available in all at extra cost. 
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The Doctors’ War 


There was good news for the nation 
last week on the health of the fighting 
men in Korea. GI’s had received the best 
wartime care in history. Disease and 
death-from-wounds rates had fallen to 
an all-time low. 

Returning from an exhaustive inspec- 
tion of the wounded in Korea and Japan, 
Army Surgeon General Raymond W. 
Bliss told a cheering story. Army doctors 
had cared for some 80,000 sick or 
wounded men during the Korean war. 
About half were battle-wounded, while 
the rest were sick from disease. (This 
compares favorably with the rates for 
the second world war when 80 per cent 
of the patients were sick as against 20 
per cent wounded.) Of the wounded in 
Korea, only 40 men died. Thus, less 
than one battle-wounded serviceman per 


100 died, compared with three per 100- 


in the second world war. 
Bliss, who talked to almost all of the 
224 Army doctors in Korea, was particu- 
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U. S. Air Force 
Meiling: Medical services unifier 


been trained to shoot for the legs. 

Army medicine began near the front 
lines (200 to 500 yards) where medical 
corpsmen litter-bore the wounded back 
to division doctors. The seriously injured 
were taken by jeep or ambulance to one 
of the three hard-working surgical hospi- 
tals some 5 miles from the Southeastern 
Korea front. Each surgical had a team of 
16 doctors, 36 nurses, and 125 enlisted 
men to care for about 400 patients at a 
time, in a hospital designed for 50. 

Here, young and husky doctors worked 
around the clock. These three hospitals 
fed patients by three rail lines back to 
the big- evacuation hospital at Pusan. 
Next, patients went by boat or by the 
one-hour trip by air to twelve service 
hospitals in Japan. 

Later, on the Inchon front, two surgical 
hospitals fed another big evacuation hos- 
pital 4nd a 700-bed Navy hospital ship, 
which in turn forwarded patients by ship 
or by the four-hour plane trip to hospitals, 
back in Japan. 

To date, nearly 6,000 wounded men 





ever-menacing danger in Korea, existed 
among American civilians evacuated 
from Korea when the Red attack was 
launched. Yet there was not a single 
case in any member of the armed forces. 
There was no. tetanus, cholera, typhoid 
fever, or hepatitis (infectious jaundice). 

Among the battle-wounded in Korea, 
there were a great many “very seriously” 
hurt men, who, as Lt. Gen. Walton 
Walker told Bliss, “made tears come to 
your eyes.” In the first days of the 
fighting, most of these injuries were from 
artillery shells; later, mainly from small- 
arms fire. A large part of these men 
suffered head and body wounds. The next 
largest classification covered leg wounds, 
for the North Korean infantrymen had 


have been flown to the United States and 
1,000 have returned by ship. Another 
two to three thousand will come back 
shortly. This means that more than half of 
all Korean wounded have been brought 
home promptly—some as quickly as seven 
to ten days after being hurt. 

General MacArthur and other top 
Army chiefs have called service medi- 
cine’s success in this unexpected emer- 
gency a “medical miracle.” The happy 
outcome is indeed almost miraculous, for 
the Korean crisis caught service doctors 
engaged in a fierce struggle of their own. 

On Oct. 1, 1949, Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson appointed Dr. Richard L. 
Meiling to be director of medical services, 
Department of Defense. Dr. Meiling was 


larly impressed by the spectacularly low 
disease record. Although all soldiers had 
been given eleven different shots to 
check smallpox, typhoid, tetanus, cholera, 
and typhus, commanders feared that 
the disease-ridden streams and paddies 
of Korea, the point of origin of some of 
the world’s worst epidemics, would touch 
off serious outbreaks among military men. 

Although soldiers were forced to spend 
long hours, even days, in paddies ferti- 
lized with human excreta where the 
water is highly contaminated, there was 
almost no dysentery. The campaign was 
fought through the peak season for ma- 
laria, but the number of cases among the 
soldiers was very small. Smallpox, an 
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By plane and ship some 7,000 wounded GI’s have trave led from Korea to service hospitals in the United States 
Newsweek, November 6, 1950 
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Whether you ship by rail, 
air, truck or water, Indiana 
can accommodate you. 


A network of 39 Railroads, 8 
major Airlines, over 300 Motor 
Freight Lines, plus shipping on 
the Ohio River and the Chicago 
Sanitary and Ship Canal to the 
Mississippi, makes Indiana’s 
Transportation facilities one of 
the most adequate offered to in- 
dustry by any state. 

In addition to Transportation, In- 
diana offers adequate firm Power, 
good Labor, Raw Materials, an 
equitable Tax structure, an ex- 
cellertt Educational system, and 
ideal Recreational areas. If you 
are looking for a location for your 
business, investigate the many 
locations in Ideal Indiana. 





























































Write today for our booklet, 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give title and company 

name when writing. 
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to unify the medical outfits of the three 
services, to form top policy, and, in 
general, to keep a civilian check on them. 

Meiling, a dynamic, sandy-haired Ohio 
gynecologist, took these directives liter- 
ally. He entered the Army in 1940 with 
the rank of first lieutenant, ending up in 
1946 asa full colonel, after commanding a 
hospital overseas. After the war, Meiling 
served as medical consultant to the 
Eberstadt group on the Hoover com- 
mission, which favored joint use of all 
by government 
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them to handle the flow of casualties 
coming in from the battlefront. 

On Sept. 19, Secretary Johnson left 
office. One week later, Meiling’s office 
announced that the Valley Forge hospi- 
tal would be reopened Oct. 1; Murphy, 
Nov. 1; Percy Jones, Dec. 1. This gave all 
services some 50,000 beds, as of Oct. 1. 

While the services hospital tumult had 
calmed down, the uproar among the doc- 
tors continued. When the Korean war 
broke, the Army had about.2,700 doctors 
(1,100 were interns and residents). It 


U. ‘Ss. Army 


General Bliss (right) inspects a hospital train in Pusan 


agencies in order to cut down operating 
expenses and the number of doctors 
needed to staff government programs. 

In his Defense Department post, the 
medical director became an alert watch- 
dog over all military medical services. 
With a small staff of twelve, Meiling 
posted a big cartoon of an angry Donald 
Duck quacking “Now coordinate, God 
damn it!” at his office entrance, rolled up 
his sleeves, and went to work. 

On Feb. 1, 1950, the first blow fell. 
Louis Johnson ordered one Navy and 
four large Army hospitals closed. They 
were Murphy, Waltham, Mass.; Valley 
Forge, Phoenixville, Pa.; Oliver, Augusta, 
Ga.; Percy Jones, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Long Beach Naval Hospital, California. 
Thirteen other smaller hospitals were cut 
back. Amid howls from the service doc- 
tors and Congress, Meiling announced 
that this saved 8,000 beds and 400 
doctors for other assignments. The Army 
insisted it only freed about 50 doctors, 
because many reservists went off active 
duty rather than transfer to some small 
station hospital. 

When the Korean war broke, military 
doctors protested vigorously that the De- 
fense Department’s economies in doctors 
and hospitals had made it impossible for 


had but one doctor in Korea, and a total 
of 197 in the Far East. 

To meet the crisis, the Army stripped 
its hospitals and sent a total of 700 
doctors to the Pacific (224 to Korea). 
Late in August, the Army issued a call 
for some 900 reserve doctors and 686 
dentists. The doctors, most of them vet- 
erans of the second world war, put up a 
fierce fight, and urged their congressmen 
to pass a draft to catch the doctors who 
were spared from service in the last war. 
The doctor draft, hustled through Con- 
gress, became a law on Sept. 9. At the 
same time, President Truman directed 
the Army not to call up the reserve 
doctors in large numbers. 

Army doctors are disgusted with the 
medical profession for not volunteering 
for the Korean crisis. “Only 32 young 
doctors out of the 200,000 doctors in this 
country volunteered for duty in Korea,” 
said General Bliss recently. “This is not a 
proud picture for American medicine.” 

The sad truth is that civilian doctors 
have no love of military service. Their 
viewpoint is summed up in an editorial 
by Dr. Loyal Davis in the October issue 
of Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics: 
“Why is it that the medical profession 
has not volunteered in numbers sufficient 
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Ities to make a draft unnecessary? Is it un- These TRUTHS about 


reasonable to assume that their attitude 
may have been colored by firsthand 
ta knowledge of the frustrations, stupidities, Tooth Decay can save you 


and inefficiency of direction suffered just 





oSpi- 
a few years ago? It would be far better W . 
ny, for efforts to be expended toward [im- Orry, P ain, Expense 
oT proving the services] than to initiate 
had draft legislation which is another step ' os Se 
doc. toward the complete regimentation of 
war the American people.” 
owe Army doctors point out that many 


It improvements probably can be made, 
but that meanwhile, the medical profes- 
sion can hardly throw up its hands and 
say it won't help because it does not like 
the way things are run. 

Last week, the controversy between 
the military medicine chiefs and the 
Department of Defense was still boiling. 
General Bliss knows from experience 
that he cannot attract doctors to the 
Army unless he offers them a good 
chance for specialist training, good work- 








ing facilities such as only the big Army 
4 hospitals have, and not too killing a Is There a Miracle Dentifrice? Authori- even most tooth d D d 
\. workload. Meiling believes that Army : ote sey te Tt ys ents 


ties warn against the false notion that on a dentifrice, instead of your 


doctors should do their jobs with no any dentifrice can prevent all or dentist, can lead to serious trouble. 


thought of specialties. 

Meiling, an energetic, quick-thinking 
executive, has been a healthy influence 
on service medicine in many ways. He 
has forced the services to make joint use Many Things Cause Decay,say Dentists: 
of their facilities, and he has thrown his faulty diet, especially in early 
weight behind the air evacuation pro- childhood, infections or bodily 
gram. Just now the Department of De- a acid-forming bacteria, etc. 
fense is compiling a new directive for ew oe byas combat only 
the medical director's department which inate eats sianaiaas 
may solve some of the service’s most 
pressing problems. In the meantime, 





























total Army, Navy, and Air Force medical 
chiefs will continue to struggle with a Brushing After Every Meal Helps, say Dentists. Bac- 
ped hostile medical profession in the military ~~" teria in your mouth turn food particles into acid. 
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men doctor, and Edward C. Kendall, a bio- 
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war. substance that would relieve rheumatoid good, reliable dentifrice cannot combat all 
Con- arthritis and other incurable diseases. the possible causes of tooth decay. A complete 
; the In April 1949 they announced their check-up and professional cleaning by your 
cted success in a modest paper read at a .dentist every 6 months is still the best way to 
erve M: dical . h save yourself the worry, pain and expense of 
ayo medical meeting. The substance needless cavities or even extractions. 
was cortisone, produced by the hat- 
: the shaped twin glands above the kidneys— 
TIN the adrenal cortex. 
yes : In Rage months that followed, Drs. . 
| lench and Kendall received almost ev- 
rea, ery honor known to science for their REMEMBER THESE 3 FACTS 
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acs: Reichstein, 53, a Swiss chemist who has 
oar also worked on hormones. The three will 
cient divide prize money of $31,715. 
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Same Old Benny 


Jack Benny chose to make his first 
major television performance last week 
in the odd time of 45 minutes. “A half 
hour,” he explained, “is too short when 
I’m on so seldom [four times this season], 
and in an hour Id have to bring on a 
lot of isolated stuff.” For worry wart 
Benny in his TV debut clung to his nine- 
teen-year-old radio format. “I thought 
that is what the audience would expect,” 
he said, allowing that his radio program 
left no room for television’s endless fillers 
ot ballets and dog acts. 

The happy result was a smooth, fresh, 
and funny TV show (CBS-TV, Saturday, 
8-8:45 p.m. EST) served by Benny, 
Eddie Anderson as Rochester, Artie (Mr. 
Kitzel) Auerbach, Don Wilson, the 
Sportsmen Quartet, and guest Dinah 
Shore. As often in radio, most of the 
program took place in the Benny living 
room, which turned out to be comfortably 
decorated with, among other items, a 
parrot, pay telephone, and coin cigarette 
machine. Benny was his usual buffeted, 
penurious self and the rest of the per- 
formers gave the audience the feeling 
of meeting old pen pals for the first time. 

Benny had fretted for a month before 
he stepped into video. He trusted mainly 
in his regular radio crew, bowing to TV’s 
novelty only in the hiring of a television 
director. It was a tribute to the know- 
how of his crew that the show clicked, 
since Benny was cut to a day and a half 
of rehearsal by a cold acquired when he 
hit New York. On TV-Day minus one, 


Benny was normally pessimistic. “It is a. 


great show,” he said, “on paper. If it is 
not so good on the air, I'll know how to 
fix it up next time [Dec. 10].” As things 
stood, Benny has little fixing to do, other 
than to introduce such remaining regu- 
lars as Phil Harris, Dennis Day, and 
Mary Livingstone—none of whom fitted 
into the first tight 45 minutes. 


Red Regrets 


Ireene Wicker, known for some twenty 
yeass.as the Singing Lady, last week got 
herself cleared of being a Communist 
Party friend. Last June Red Channels, 
the report of Communist influence in 
radio and television, had included Miss 
Wicker in its list of 151 names (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 25). She was reported as a 
sponsor in 1945 for the Committee for 
the Reelection of Benjamin J. Davis, the 
New York City councilman and one of 
the eleven convicted Communist leaders. 
Miss Wicker denied her sponsorship. 

Last week Counterattack, the anti- 
Communist newsletter that is Red Chan- 
nels’s parent publication, printed the 
Singing Lady’s denial (“The fundamen- 
tal doctrine of Communism is abhorrent 
to me”) and an apology from The Daily 
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Benny fretted as usual 


Worker. That paper had accepted and 
printed as fact ‘an unauthorized press 
release from the Davis camp which in- 
cluded Miss Wicker’s name. Red Chan- 
nels had repeated The Daily Worker 
listing—also without checking facts. The 
Daily Worker’s lawyers expressed “very 
much” regret. Red Channels—which 
brought the whole matter to light—had 
no further comment. 


Margaret Comes to TV 


Margaret Truman, the President’s 
daughter who prefers to sing for her 
supper, made her television bow this 
Sunday. She had started her concert ca- 
reer rolling in the chaste atmosphere of 
the Syria Mosque in Pittsburgh. She had 
made her radio debut with the now de- 
funct Detroit Symphony Orchestra. For 
TV Miss Truman chose to bow on Toast 
of the Town (CBS-TV, Sunday, 8-9 p.m. 
EST), a variety program run by the som- 
ber-faced Broadway columnist, Ed 
Sullivan. She was billed along with such 
performers as monologist Cornelia Otis 





Sullivan got Miss Truman for TV 





Skinner, vaudevillians Smith & Dale, and 
a team of Chinese acrobats. 

This assortment didn’t faze Miss 
Truman—who stepped right up in her 
brand-new gray tulle over changeable 
taffeta gown to sing two semiclassical 
songs to an audience that included her 
parents, watching from Blair House. 


Exit in Emporium 


Almost everybody in the little (3,800 
population) town of Emporium, Pa., de- 
pends for a living on the Sylvania Electric 
Products Co., a big producer of radio 
and television tubes which runs a large 
Emporium plant. But Emporiumites saw 
little television. The mountain-locked 
town was not in range of any TV signal— 
until Sept. 1. Then Sylvania finished an 
“automatic satellite station,” a transmit- 
ting tower installed on Whittemore Moun- 
tain which picked up signals from station 
WJAC-TV in nearby Johnstown, Pa., and 
beamed them down into Emporium. The 
system worked fine and a few TV sets 
were installed in the town. 

Suddenly, last week, there were no 
more pictures. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission had discovered the sta- 
tion and summarily ordered it closed. The 
corparation contended that it was using 
the station to test its tubes, that such an 
operation did not fall under FCC regula- 
tion. Nonetheless, Sylvania—pending fur- 
ther commission action which might, but 
probably wouldn’t, include a $10,000 fine 
and two years in prison for somebody— 
cut off its station, right in the middle of a 
news telecast. As one Emporium father 
said: “The kids were mad.” 


Color, Cont’d 


The bubble and boil of the color tele- 
vision controversy continued unabated 
last week. In Chicago the Federal circuit 
court set Nov. 14 as the hearing day for 
the Radio Corp. of America’s injunction 
request against the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s decision to give the 
go-ahead signal to the CBS color method. 
CBS announced it would swing in with 
legal aid for the commission. Meantime, 
charging that Columbia’s suggestion that 
the public hold off purchasing any sets for 
six months or so had injured its business, 
Sightmaster Corp. stopped its relatively 
small output of TV sets and went after 
$750,000 in damages from CBS. 

Westinghouse, Stromberg-Carison, and 
the Commander Television Corp. swung 
into line to begin to make CBS-type 
adapters and converters for ‘present 
black-and-white sets (Newsweek, Oct. 
80). And while there was no formal an- 
nouncement, previous statements had in- 
dicated that RCA-—if the court fails to 
stop the development of CBS color— 
would also turn out similar equipment to 
protect its monochrome set owners. 


Q Newsweek, November 6, 1950 
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Only with a movie camera can you “keep the record” with all the color, 
all the action, all the reality of life itself. 


A little girl is a bewitching grin... and A little girl is a little dynamo. Make 
so heartwarmingly “alive” on the screen movies, and years hence she will romp 
you're mighty glad you’re making movies, - across the screen just as she does today. 


A little girl is always your little girl... A little girl is half a dozen little girls 
in movies. And with a Kodak movie .-.all of them fascinating. Happily, a 
camera, they're as simple as snapshots. complete movie record is easy to afford. 


The little movie you see on this page . . . made into 
seven full-length scenes in full color... need cost no 
more than a dollar. (Film processing cost included! ) 


Camera cost is well within reach, too. Kodak has a 
new economy 8mm. movie maker, Cine-Kodak 
Reliant Camera, and most Kodak dealers offer time 
payments. See all the Kodak movie cameras at your 
dealer’s, There’s one just right for every family. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


A little girl is all splash and laughter. 
Color movies mirror her pink-and- 
white and blue-eyed charm. 


A little girl is a happy armful when Daddy 
comes home. Movies of the children grow 
more and more precious with the years. 


A little girl’s birthdays, the family 
vacations, the Christmas festivities... 
precious memories are safe in movies. 


Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera (8mm.), 
$79. Fast f/2.7 lens, built-in 
posure guide, “slow motion,” 
»! Price subject to change without 
lice and includes Federal Tax. 


_~ Kodak 
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‘Dp, can | 
borrow it 
Saturday 
night ?7 


“the new MERCURY 
is certainly the 
car for me!” 


*Did you ever 
see anything 
so smart ?7 


*3-WAY CHOICE! With Mercury for 1951 you have a triple 
choice for “the drive of your life’—new Merc-O-Matic Drive 
and thrifty Touch-O-Matic Overdrive 
are optional at extra cost, and in addition there’s the 
silent-ease synchronized standard transmission. 














T worD is spreading fast— 


about the 1951 Mercury and 
its great new performance, its 
sweeping new lines, its dramatic 
new interiors. There’s just noth- 
ing like it on the road today! 

Dozens of wonderful new fea- 
tures for a wonderful new car! 
New styling and gleaming new 
trim give it an even smarter, 
even longer look than before—yet 
it’s as easy to garage and park 
as ever. 

New comfort, too. A simpli- 
fied ventilating system circu- 
lates fresh air even when a rain- 
storm keeps the windows up. 
And—for extra safety—there’s a 
new rear window with over 1000 
square inches of “see-ability.” 
New drive, too. Developed by 


Ford Motor Company in co- 


operation with Borg-Warner, 
Merc-O-Matic Drive* is 
simpler, s-m-o-o-t-h-e-r, and 
more efficient. 

Naturally, there’s no clutch 
to press or gears to shift. Only a 
simple drive selector and dial, 
with forward speeds on one 
side, reverse on the other. No 
need to go through “Drive” to 
get to Reverse. You can even 
rock your car out of mud or snow! 

Most important feature of all 
is Mercury’s built-in quality— 
the kind that protects your in- 
vestment over the years. 

Why not hurry on down to 
your Mercury dealer’s and get 
the whole story firsthand. 
[MERCURY DIVISION © FORD MOTOR CO, 





Bucket brigade is match for hottest fire 


N experimental power plant that may 
revolutionize the construction of Amer- 
ica’s warships is now in operation in the 
Naval Engineering Laboratories at Anna- 
polis, Md. It is the world’s highest tem- 
perature stationary gas turbine. 
Inside it, turbine wheels are whirled by 
a tornado of hot gases that heats the wheel’s 
thin, steel blades, or buckets, to a red-hot 
glow. These buckets posed a big problem 
to Allis-Chalmers, who built the 3500 h.p. 
turbine for the Navy. Taking the stresses of a 
whirling turbine wheel in gas temperatures 
of 1500° F. called for a super-alloy steel. 


Metallurgists of The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company were consulted. They recom- 
mended ‘16-25-6’"—a Timken-developed 
alloy that already had proved its ability to 
stand up under the terrific heat in jet en- 
gines for airplanes. 


Used on the power and compressor tur- 
bine wheels, the ‘16-25-6”" bucket brigade 
has stood up under long runs, with the 
temperature 1500° F. at the turbine inlet. 
After months of testing, the buckets are 
still in excellent condition. 


This experimental turbine may set the 


YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


COPR. 19650 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 








pattern for a new type of prime mover fo: 
our Navy’s warships, resulting in simplified 


operation and important savings in weight 


This is another in the long list of prob 
lems stamped: ‘Solved—by Timken alloy 
steel’’. It’s a record unequalled by any othe: 
steel producer. Let us tackle your steel 
problems, too—big or small. Write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Stee! 
and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered Rolle: 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 


Removable Rock Bits. 


MKEN 


»  FRADE- MARK EG US PAT OFF 


Fine Alloy 
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and Seamless Tubes 
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SCIENCE 


Bottomless Forest? 


Seabrook Farms had long been plagued 
by a problem that would have sparked 
an envious gleam: in the eye of many a 
thirsty Western farmer. The giant veg- 
etable garden which sprawls over 20,000 
rolling acres in Southern New Jersey had 
too much water. 

The trouble came from Seabrook’s 
freezing plant, which on peak packing 
days pours forth a 10,000,000-gallon tor- 
rent, polluted with vegetable scraps. 
Formerly, when the food-processing op- 
eration was relatively small, the waste 
water could be dumped into artificial 
lagoons and trickled into streams. In re- 
cent years Seabrook started filtering and 
chlorinating to remove all foreign matter 
except some dissolved and suspended 
starch and sugar. Nevertheless, nearby 
townspeople, recalling a wartime dehy- 
dration venture which had raised a mild 
stench of decay in their water supplies, 
clamored for greater purity. 

Jack. Seabrook, the company’s boyish- 
looking vice president and a trained engi- 
neer, investigated ways further to purify 
the waste water. By last summer he had 
concluded that only one method stood a 
chance of succeeding: bio-filters—i.e., 
gravel beds in which special microorgan- 
isms digest organic matter. A_bio-filter 
plant would cost more than $1,000,000, 
and even then it might not work. 

Before embarking on this expensive 
and doubtful project, Seabrook called in 
Dr. C:W. Thornthwaite, who doubles as 
the company’s climatologist and head of 
the Johns Hopkins University Laboratory 
of Climatology at Seabrook. Perhaps the 
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water could simply be put back into the 
earth. Irrigation would use up only a few 
per cent of the volume, but maybe the 
troublesome liquid could be soaked up 
in unfarmed acres. 

Thornthwaite set up a spraying system 
on an unused field covered with a sparse 
red-clover crop. In two hours his rotary 
sprayer had spewed two inches of water 
on an acre of sandy soil. Then the earth 
was surfeited; the surface had changed 
to a sandy soup. 

Hopeless though the idea seemed, 
Thornthwaite moved his sprayer 500 feet 
to the edge of a scrubby white-oak forest. 
For two days he rained water on an acre 
of woodland, but as fast as it fell it was 
soaked up. Changing to a much larger 
nozzle, he poured on 50 inches of water 
in the next ten hours. Still the earth 
drank like a dry blotter. Although the 
forest floor was the same yellow sand as 
the clover field, for some reason a seem- 
ingly limitless amount of water could be 
soaked up under the trees, filtering down 
through alternate layers of sand and 
gravel to a stratum of black muck, almost 
200 feet below. 

This week, with the final peak packing 
period (the spinach harvest) in full swing, 
Seabrook Farms seemed to have solved 
its waste disposal problem. 

Water from the filtration-chlorination 
plant was flowing down a 2-mile earth- 
banked canal, which had been dug this 
spring. At three pumping stations the 
water was forced into pipes leading to a 
total of 54 rotary sprayers strategically 
scattered through the woods. 

Aside from droplets that glittered on 
leaves within range of the spouting 
sprayers, the forest seemed no wetter 


‘Nee 


Taubert— Seabrook Farms 


Thornthwaite and Seabrook stemmed a flood with a 54-acre blotter 


Newsweek, November 6, 1950 





ASK YOUR DEALER 


If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z”’ for 
genuine Pennzoil. 


Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Asen., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
ve 
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An Argentine Gaucho Prepares His Noonday Steaks 


Kelaxing Wau 


Life in South America is varied and interesting, 
and so is the voyage when you go 

Good Neighbor Fleet . . . Big, comfortable 

liners, lazy days in the outdoor swimming pool,, 
superlative service and cuisine, a social 

life tailored to the personal wish . . . Rich rewards 
await the traveler with imagination and a zest for 
the different, on this itinerary to the Caribbean and 
South America’s colorful East Coast . . . Trinidad, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires. Fortnightly sailings from 

New York by the S. S. Brazil, S. S. Uruguay and 
'/S. S. Argentina. And remember, your dollar 


buys more in South America. 





Consult your Travel Agent or 


MOORE- Mc CORMACK 
BZD 


Five Broadway New York 4 


Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Detroit + Los Angeles + Norfolk - Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Portland, Ore. + San Francisco + Seattle « Washington, D. C. 
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SCIENCE 





than ever. Weekly readings at 30 obser- 
vation wells have shown that the water 
percolating through the soil has raised 
the ground water level somewhat. But by 
this week enough springs had developed 
to establish an equilibrium; pure, potable 
water was flowing out of the woods as 
fast as the waste was being pumped in. 

Seabrook’s unique disposal scheme cost 
less than $100,000, most of the money 
going for such recoverable equipment as 
pumps, pipes, and irrigation sprayers. To 
operate it costs no more than bio-filters 
and other more elaborate methods. 
Whether meat packers, canneries, and 
other food processors, under pressure to 
clean up streams neighboring their plants, 
can adopt similar systems to get rid of 
their wastes remains to be seen. It will 
depend, for example, on available un- 
used land and local soil conditions. 

In addition to solving an immediate 
problem, the Seabrook method raises a 
number of interesting and broadly sig- 
nificant questions, among them: 
>What will happen to the plant and ani- 
mal life of the inundated woodland? 
Averaging more than 50 inches of pre- 
cipitation per week, it is probably the 
wettest forest on earth. The world’s 
heaviest rainfall is only about 600 inches 
per year in Cherrapunji, India. 

What had farming done to the soil in 
the clover field? Obviously the tilling of 
the earth had reduced its permeability. 
Perhaps the sand particles had been in 
some way cemented by added chemicals 
or microbial life. 

Finally, will this new way of waste dis- 
posal pay an extra dividend in helping to 
halt the alarming fall of the ground water 
table in more arid regions? 


Deep Roots 


Officials of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
lead-zinc-silver mines thought they were 
doing their pet lemon tree a favor. From 
the 4,000-foot level where it has been 
growing for the last dozen years, they 
moved it halfway to the surface. 

But perversely, the tree did not take 
kindly to the fresher air. Its shiny dark 
green leaves faded and curled. The 
mine’s amateur tree doctors foresaw com- 
plete collapse and rushed the ailing pa- 
tient back to its Stygian birthplace. This 
week after a careful pruning with pocket 
knives and shears plus some solid meals 
of plant food, the Kellogg, Idaho, miners 
were happy to report that their pet was 
doing nicely, thank you. Within two 
months, they prognosticate, it will have 
recovered its 8-foot height and will be 
again crowding the overhead. Already 
many new leaves have unfolded. 

No one is certain how the lemon tree 
got its start, although a legend tells that 
two pumpmen saw a defiant sprout 
poking through the rock. They trans- 
planted it to a coffee-can of earth; then, 


Newsweek 
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‘ Ben Haesler 
Idaho’s lemon liked a low-down life 


as it flourished in response to food and 
water, to a larger can, a bucket, a nail 
keg, and finally half a barrel. It has never 
seen the sun, but thrives under a bright 
cluster of electric lights. 


Notes of the Week 


>Dr. Fred C. Bishopp, United States 
Department of Agriculture fly-control ex- 
pert, warned fellow entomologists that a 
housefly strain which builds up immunity 
to one or two chemicals may be resistant 
to all the common insecticides. This con- 
tradicts the belief that insects can be kept 
in check indefinitely by occasional switch- 
ing of insecticides. 

PStanford University physicists an- 
nounced a new estimate of the speed of 
light—186,280.0 miles per second. Ob- 
tained by bouncing radio waves (which 
have the same speed as light) around in 
a cavity about the size of a derby hat, 
this new figure is about 8 miles per 
second higher than generally accepted 
measurements. The Stanford estimate 
agrees almost precisely with the rule-of- 
thumb figure adopted by practical Loran 
experts to pinpoint positions of ships in 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

>Poultrymen at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station reported that 
hormone injections make turkeys plumper. 
The recommended chemical is diethyl- 
stilbestrol, which has already become 
popular among chicken growers for 
“chemical caponizing” of young cockerels. 


November 6, 1950 





“IT’S ALWAYS GOOD ante 

BLACKIE, WHEN BLACK & WHITE 

IS SET OUT FOR GUESTS. 

—ITS QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
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“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Keeping Up 

Since ‘1931, Freling Foster’s “Keep Up 
With the World” column had been fa- 
miliar fare for readers of Collier’s maga- 
zine. Lately the column had become too 
familiar. Collier’s sharp-eyed editor Louis 
Ruppel was annoyed when he spotted 
some items he said were reused. Foster's 
contract was allowed to expire. 

For Ruppel, who has been shuffling 
Collier's masthead around ever since he 
took over last year (NEwsweek, April 4, 
1949) and began driving the magazine’s 
interest, income, and circulation upward, 
the vacancy solved another problem. 
Ruppel’s itchy-footed managing editor, 
John Denson, had been obviously dis- 
satisfied with desk work ever since re- 
turning from the Korean front and a top 
job of battle reporting. In the current 
Collier's Denson began the roving as- 
signment of filling Foster's old column. 

To take Denson’s place as the maga- 
zine’s No. 2 editorial hand, Ruppel picked 
one of his younger writers, Gordon 
Manning, a 33-year-old, ex-United Press 
sportswriter who joined Collier’s staff just 
a year ago and now. becomes one of its 
bosses after only a dozen articles for its 


THE PRESS 





pages. To Ruppel, a trigger-quick news- 
paperman of “The Front Page” school, 
the rise didn’t seem meteoric at all. 
“After all,” he explained, “I was man- 
aging editor of The Chicago Times when 
I was 32.” Manning, he felt, would add 
some more of what he keeps calling for 
in editorial conferences: “zing.” 


‘Headline Happy’ 


For anyone unused to the sight, each 
morning shortly before dawn the old 
hedge-fronted Morrison house just off 
Los Angeles’s Sunset Boulevard “Strip,” 
must resemble the setting of a mystery 
thriller. A taxi pulls up in front; the 
driver rushes to the door, is handed a 
package, and then returns to his cab and 
roars off. 

Tailing the cab would clear up the 
mystery. It is Florabel Muir’s copy being 
delivered (at a cab cost of $50 a month) 
to make the 5:30 deadline at The Los 
Angeles Mirror. By the time Angelenos 
on their way to work have read their 
Mirrors, “Florabel Muir Reporting” may 
have started an investigation or sent 
public officials, screen stars, or mobsters 
rushing for their lawyers. At very least 
it has excited the readers enough to 
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Der Fiihrer*’s Face: A current billboard display in Frankfurt 
showed a familiar German preference in reading matter. In almost 
every one of the magazines: an illustrated story about top Nazis. 
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be The Mirrors top column feature. 

Meantime, on their way to work, 
readers of The New York Daily News 
who want the juiciest possible coverage 
of West Coast stories will have probably 
found Florabel’s straight reportorial by- 
line over similar hot copy. Except for a 
few times out for successful flings at 
fiction and a few movie scripts, Florabel 
has been a starred crime reporter for 
The News since 1926. She started her 
column in The Mirror two years ago, 
when the tabloid began. 

This week, in book form, the 50-year- 
old, $25,000-a-year reporter was telling 
all about her more than quarter-century 
“romp with the boys covering murders, 
robberies, and malfeasance of all sorts 
... The volume was called “Headline 
Happy.”* That romp is the story of one 
of the best women reporters who ever 
covered a local beat in America. 

Cub: Getting to be a newspaper wom- 
an in the first place involved, for Florabel, 
a ruling by the Utah state Attorney Gen- 
eral that she wasn’t a woman at all. Just 
a reporter was his decision in allowing 
the tall, Wyoming-born “cub” to be the 
first female reporter to watch one of the 
state’s firing-squad executions. 

Later, after she had worked on papers 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Chi- 
cago she went to The New York Daily 
News and covered such events as the 
Ruth Snyder murder case (she was 
hiding behind Ruth’s house when the 
murderess left it for the last time), and 
the gang wars of the Prohibition period 
(as she walked on one side of a street, 
“Legs” Diamond was machine-gunned 
on the other). 

She also got to know the underworld 
of the town well enough for first-name 
chats with any of its leaders at any hour 
of the day or night. One of her editors 
at that time, she recalls, used to day- 
dream about the exciting headline pos- 
sibilities of Florabel being assassinated 
while covering gangland. 

Later, in Los Angeles—where she got 
on just as familiar terms with the under- 
world—she came close to the editor's 
dream when she was walking out of a 
restaurant with Mickey Cohen. A shot- 
gun fusillade greeted them. Florabel got 
a slug in what staid reporters would 
describe as her “right hip” and was 
promptly authorized by The News to 
buy a bulletproof corset. She had another 
costume spoiled as she stood looking at 
the corpse of another old acquaintance, 
Bugsy Siegel. His blood stained her satin 
evening slippers. 

In her Mirror column, News stories, 
and her book, Florabel tells all about it 
in the purest journalese (people “gasp 
out their lives to the obbligato of tommy 
guns spitting lead”). Even her normal 
conversation sounds like a page from 





*248 pages. Holt. $3. 
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Los Angeles Mirror 
Florabel: Gangs, gore, and a garden 


Dashiell Hammett. Her less gory ex- 
ploits, too, are like something lived 
expressly for inclusion in a book. She 
bought the notorious Mary Astor diary 

(which described, in part, Mary’s friend- 
ship with playwright George S. Kaufman) 
for $300. Her scoop on Judy Garland’s 
attempted suicide came from _ eaves- 
dropping on a phone conversation in the 
Mocambo night club. Another of 
Florabel’s escapades involved dressing a 
circulation-department husky as a ghost 
to try and scare information from the 
servant of a murdered man. 

“The Clothesline: At home with her 
husband, Denny Morrison, a_ genial, 
Hearst-trained newsman who has col- 
laborated with his wife on fiction and 
does some leg work for her between 
free-lance assignments, Florabel’s domes- 
ticity belies her hectic profession. Her 
hobby is gardening. Except for week 
ends, however, the gardening is likely to 
be neglected. Up at about 4 in the 
afternoon, she doesn’t have much time 
before beginning her regular round of 
L.A. night spots or checking leads in the 
massive files of her home office where, 
from a clothesline strung across the room, 
she hangs notes on all the things she 
wants to remember. While she’s out 
hoofing down a story, a secretary an- 
swers her constantly ringing phone. 

In between stories she occasionally 
visits the famous Westmore beauty salon 
for a brightening of her naturally red 
hair. It’s not because of simple vanity, 
however. “I wasn’t born beautiful so I 
had to develop brains,” she explains. 
And Westmore’s is a good place to pick 
up news leads. Once while there she got 
the tip that led to the story of the Joan 
Barry-Charlie Chaplin paternity suit. 

Like many of the stories she has cov- 
ered, that one dragged personal lives 
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LIONEL 


Something happens to a boy at his 
first sight of his very own set of 
Lionel Trains. Written all over his 
face, for you to read, is one of the 
happiest Christmas stories ever told. 
And this Christmas there are more 
thrills in Lionel Trains . . . with 
Magne-Traction. This track-grip- 
ping force makes trains climb steep 
grades, take tight curves at top speed, 
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TRAINS 


pull twice as many cars twice as fast. 
Only Lionel Trains have Magne- 
Traction . . . plus built-in, two- 
tone, remote-control whistle; real 
smoke (harmless); remote-control 
knuckle couplers. Make him the 
happiest boy in the world this 
Christmas with Lionel Trains. Prices 
are lower than in many years past. 
Free color catalog at your dealer’s. 


ALL AND ONLY LIONEL TRAINS HAVE MAGNE -TRACTION 
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. and enjoy coffee brewed 
to your taste every cup 
every time! Big, beautiful new 
Camfield makes perfect cof 
fee, signals when ready and 
keeps coffee steaming hot in- 


definitely —all automatically 


it’s Fully Automatic! 


AAMe 


CAMFIELD MFG. CO., GRAND HAVEN, MICH 
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The Most Useful 
Desk Book for 


Home or Office 





@ it is a completely new and au- 
thoritative guide to correct 
word use, with 125,000 entries 
covering spelling, meaning 
and pronunciation, 


@ it is a concise, up-to-date ref- 
erence book, with illustrations 
for 2,300 terms, summarizing 
man’s new knowledge in every 
field. 


@ it was prepared by the same 
staff which created Webster’s 
New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition—the “Su- 
preme Authority” of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world! 

1,229 pages, thumb-indexed. $6 and up, 

in choice of attractive gift bindings. At 


your bookseller’s or stationer’s, or write 
the publishers for descriptive circular. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Dept. 503, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Do You Know That All These Helps—and Thou- 
sands More, Clearly Ulustrated—Are at Y our Fin- 
gertips in Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary? 


Shopping? Detailed 
drawings identifying all 
cuts flan, beef, pork ! 


Sports and Games? 
All sails of a full-rig- 
ged ship; parts of an 
jar Fe 6 ; all golf 
clubs ; various knots, etc ! 


Science? Transmission 
and front-axle drive for 
a jeep; parts of a jet 
engine; size and dis- 
tance of planets! 

Quick Tables? Meas- 


ure; weights; monetary 
units; musical notes! 








Biography? 5,000 fa- 
mous men and women 
with ¢oncise biogra- 
phies for quick reference ! 


Anatomy? Parts of the 
human skeleton; circu- 
latory system of the 
heart; mechanism of 
the eye! 


Geography? 10,000 
place names with - 
graphical information! 
— and much more of 
value to businessman, 
housewife, student and 
every reader, 
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through a journalistic wringer. Florabel 
gave the wringer some of its heftiest 
twists. “I play the heavy ... That’s the 
newspaper game. We sure play ducks 
and drakes with people’s lives. It’s easy 
to forget that the pawns we are moving 
around the great chessboard are alive.” 
Why does she do it? Because it’s “a 
wonderful, stimulating form of looniness 
the like of which is found only in the 
newspaper game.” Besides, she adds, 
“society bores ... me and I have no 
interest in clubwomen affairs ... I am 
fascinated by people.” 


Battle in Britain 


In London’s job shops, printers had 
been wrangling about wages and working 
conditions for a year. Publishers of many 
of the more than 200 weekly magazines 
that depend upon the hired composing 
rooms, started planning for trouble. Two 
months ago the printers began leaving 
their jobs. Employers dismissed 4,800 
and 800 more went out on strike. 

Through this week, when the tangled 
issues were straightened out under the 
guidance of a court of inquiry, the pub- 
lishers had pressed presses into service 
all the way from Paris to Malta. 

Four staffers from the British Broad- 
casting Corp.’s overseas journal, London 
Calling, had flown to Malta and within 
36 hours had produced a newspaper- 
style version of their magazine. Pasted 
pages of the spiritualist publication Psy- 
chic News were flown to Brussels 
for photolithographing. Others—including 
the internationally circulated Economist 
—had printing done in France or Belgium. 
Magazines that stayed home depended 
upon various photo duplication processes, 
mimeographing, and pocket-size formats. 
Altogether nearly 100 had seen it 
through with printerless publication. 


Hellbox 


Back at work as a typesetter on The 
Detroit Free Press, James Garrison last 
week explained why he had resigned as 
editor of the city’s union-backed weekly, 
Labor News. The News, Garrison said, 
refused to pay him overtime. 

>The CIO Newspaper Guild this week 
began counting ballots from a strike vote 
taken among the 1,500 Guild members 
of America’s largest wire service, the 
Associated Press. The AP wanted pay 
raises based on “merit”; the Guild wanted 
a straight guarantee of $120 for reporters 
in large cities, $110 in smaller towns. At 
the same time Guildsmen on papers in 
five major cities said they would support 
any strike action against the AP. 

The Grants Pass (Ore.) Bulletin just 
couldn’t resist the temptation offered by 
a front-page story on irrigation of the 
Rogue River Valley. The top of The 
Bulletin’s headline: Dam It! 


Qo Newsweek 


TRANSITION 


Appointed: Dr. Ra.rxu J. BuNCHE, 46, 
first Negro to win the Nobel Peace Prize 
and former UN mediator in Palestine; as 
professor of government at Harvard Uni- 
versity (see page 90). 


Honored: In New York, Oct. 27, the 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion awarded its annual medals for 
distinguished service. Recipients were 
WarrEN AusTIN, 72, United States dele- 
gate to the UN, Bernarp Barucu, 80, 
elder statesman, and ANNE O’HARE 
McCormick of The New York. Times. 


Retired: So that a “younger man” could 
carry on his duties, Joun D. ROCKEFELLER 
Jn., 76, resigned as president of the 
board of trustees of the Rockefeller In- 


© Bachrach 
David Rockefeller takes over 


stitute for Medical Research; in New 
York, Oct. 27. His youngest son, Davm, 
35, succeeded to the office. 


Died: MIGUEL MARIANO GoMEzZ Y ARIAS, 
61, former President of Cuba, one of his 
country’s most distinguished statesmen; 
after long illness, in Havana, Oct. 26. 
PALBERT S. Goss, 68, master of the 
National Grange; of a heart attack, in 
New York, Oct. 25. 

PWittiAM R. Moore, 40, Associated 
Press correspondent missing in Korea, was 
killed on the Chinju front July 31 while 
trying to save a wounded Army lieuten- 
ant, according to a liberated Gl POW. 
>Kinc Gustav V, 92, of Sweden, popu- 
lar, tennis-playing monarch; in Stockholm 
Oct. 29 (see page 38). 

>Maurice CostE.xo, 73, stage and film 
star of a generation ago; of a heart ail- 
ment, in Hollywood, Oct. 29. Survivors 
include his actress daughters, Dolores, 
formerly married to the late John 
Barrymore, and Helene Costello. 


Willed: More than 20,000 persons gath- 
ered at Temple Israel in Los Angeles, 
Oct. 26, to pay their last respects to 
At Joison, who left nearly 90 per cent of 
an estimated $4,000,000 to Jewish, 
Protestant, and Catholic charities. 
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This noise 1s 
hard on office 
| descipline f 
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Why not discipline 
the noise with 
ilings? 


costs to reduce disturbing noise, increase personal efficiency. 


Let our acoustical engineers convince you with an estimate ... 


Thousands of “noise traps” to help 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret 
of Fibretone*, one of several types 
of J-M Acoustical Ceilings. 


Each 12"- sq. unit contains hun- 
dreds of small holes drilled in the 
sound-absorbing material. As sound 
waves strike the ceiling, they enter 
the “noise traps” where the sound 
energy is dissipated. 


Fibretone is attractive; meets the 
most modest budget. Available with 
flame-resistant finish if desired. 
Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings in- 
clude perforated Transite* Asbestos 
Panels; and Sanacoustic*—perfo- 
rated metal panels backed up with a 
fireproof sound-absorbing element. 
For free book on “Sound Control,” 
or an estimate, write Johns-Manville, 
Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


% q JOHNS. IV) 
t ° 
over new or existing construction. , as! 0 ns= anvi e 


Transitone and Transite* Movable Asbestos Walls — Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors 
Asbestos Corrugated Transite*— Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs— Acoustical Materials—Etc. 
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To a little factory with BIG ideas... 


Here in the South you can dream big dreams, 
little factory...and make them come true! 


For there’s no greater “opportunity land” in 
all America than the fast-growing Southland 
of today. All along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System, new factories are springing 
up...established industries are expanding. 


With the Southland’s limitless opportunities 
and advantages, dreams of industrial greatness 
can take root and grow! 


“Look Ahead... Look South!” 


CrweeT &. Ror 


_— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














The Periscope 


The Interior Department is already working on plans 
e to boost the output of these alloying materials. Chief 
usiness ren a aids to producers: long-term loans at low rates of 
interest; accelerated depreciation rates; and _pro- 

curement contracts for marginal producers. 


>The government is finally taking cognizance of the 
>The Administration will continue to rely on the problems besetting the machine-tool industry. An in- 
power of persuasion to hold the wage-price line. dustry committee has met for the first time with 
Economic Stabilization Administrator Valentine, whose National Production Authority officials. Chief com- 
agency has power over these fields, considers ceilings plaints: lack of steel, bearings, motors, wire, and 
an artificial anti-inflationary device to be used only in other finished and semifinished items. The NPA is 
conjunction with such measures as tax boosts, allo- likely to allocate such materials to tool builders. 
cations, and credit curbs. 


Meanwhile, the allocation program for freight cars 
If inflationary pressures become too great, however, is hitting a snag. The problem is whether to divert 
selective price controls are likely to be imposed on the needed steel entirely to freight cars or in part to 
certain basic commodities. The government will try to tank cars. The ICC’s Defense Transport Administration 
convince the public that selective wage controls, favors the former; the Interior Department’s petroleum 
accompanying similar action on prices, won't work. Its officials, the latter. The NPA is in the middle. 
argument: The fields in which such controls are most 
needed are those which are vital to defense. Workers 
would leave any industry subject to pay ceilings. >A serious power shortage is developing. It will get 
worse before it gets better. Three months ago, power 
Meanwhile, mobilization planners will urge voluntary output seemed adequate for whatever lay ahead; 
manpower allocations. Unions, for instance, will be now both industry and government agree that capacity 
asked to keep their men in certain plants; employers must be expanded. 
to offer pension benefits to hold their workers. Chances 
are slight, however, that such methods will prove ef- Current energy requirements are running 20 per cent 
fective in the absence of a full-scale wage-price freeze. above a year ago. That load is due to increase 
t greatly. For example, if the aluminum industry is to 
expand its yearly capacity by 2,000,000,000 pounds, 
Corporations are busily boosting executive salaries. it will need an estimated extra 2,000,000 kilowatts of 
The aim is twofold: to offset tax hikes; to cut down electrical power. 
pirating of top personnel. Note: Salaried employes 
get a break under the new revenue law. When they 
exercise options to buy stock from their firms, the Retail food prices are not likely to rise much more 
deal can now be treated as capital gains rather than this year. That is despite the very strong demand for 
ordinary income, which is taxed at a higher rate. most farm products. Meat supplies are somewhat 
larger than last fall; the citrus-fruit crop is also bigger. 
Traditional holiday foods, such as turkeys, cranberries, 
Some officials express fears that the present partial and nuts will be plentiful and should be slightly 
controls are too stringent. They worry that military less expensive in the weeks ahead. 
procurement is not yet extensive enough to take up . 
the slack due to curtailed civilian production. But The lumber price drop seems to be leveling off. The 
mobilization boss Symington sticks stubbornly to the recent break was drastic in many cases. Example: 
belief that it is far better to have “too much too soon” two-by-fours, which sold for $90 a thousand board 
than “too little too late.” feet a few weeks ago, plummeted to $55. Consensus 
among Northwest lumber producers is that the bottom 
Orders to cutback civilian output evoke growing crit- has been reached. The price slide hurt many small 
icism from industry. The rubber industry, for instance, mills; out of 1,600 in the Northwest, about 200 small 
claims there is enough crude, together with the ones have shut down. 
synthetic production due to roll after the first of the 
year, to fight an all-out five-year war and still take 
care of civilian needs. Development of the week: The Utah Coal Operators 
Association reported that only seven of twenty major 
bituminous coal mines in the state were operating due 
>The steel expansion program is out of balance. to the rail-car shortage. With 2,610 miners idle, the 
The industry’s present capacity is actually too great pits have averaged just over three days’ work per 
when compared with the supply of vital alloying week during October. Significance: In addition to 
metals like zinc, copper, tungsten, and cobalt. Parallel supplying most home coal needs in the Mountain 
expansion is required in these fields to make effective States, the Utah mines provide coking coal needed 
use of the extra steel. by major Western steel producers. 
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This fly is a special guest of — ~ 
Sinclair’s. 

At our Emtomological Laboratory in , 

East Chicago, Indiana, we pamper thousands of 
these pests on purpose. We make them strong 
and healthy so we can find out what it takes to 
destroy them. The idea is to prepare them for 
death . . . from a Sinclair insecticide! 

Sinclair is a major producer of household, farm 
and industrial insecticides — all by-products of 
petroleum refining. And the effectiveness of Sin- 
clair's formulas is the result of practical testing 
and re-testing in the laboratory. 

In a typical test, 100 healthy flies are left for 
10 minutes in an air-tight cell that has been 


sprayed with a specified amount of insecticide. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «© 630 





The number of deaths is com- 


pared with official industry stand- 
ards—standards developed, incidentally, 
by the director of Sinclair’; Entomological Labo- 
ratory. Then—just to be positive—the test is re- 
peated nine more times! 
Only by following exacting procedures like 
these can Sinclair’s high standards-of quality be 
maintained. Such scientific research in insecti- 


cides, as well as in scores of other specialty prod- 


ucts, is another reason for Sinclair’s leadership in 
the petroleum industry. 
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‘Business as Usual’ Down the Drain 


The industrial mobilization program 
was fast making “business-as-usual” a 
fond memory. Last week a new order 
issued by the National Production Au- 
thority, in effect, wiped out all previous 
limits on the amount of steel to be set 
aside for defense or “essential” needs. 

Three weeks ago, the NPA announced 
that steel plants need accept priority 
“DO” orders only up to 15 or 25 per cent 
of their monthly capacities, ostensibly 
freeing the remainder for ordinary ci- 
vilian use. But last week, the agency 
issued an allocation order for the building 
of freight cars (310,000 tons of steel a 
month for the first quarter of 1951), and 
NPA’s legal department ruled that this 
directive would have equal priority with 
DO orders. In other words, “essential” 
civilian requirements would be placed 
on top of military demands; the original 
maximum percentages were obsolete. 

And Washington observers predicted 
that the freight-car order was just the 
first item in a long, important docket. Also 
due to receive steel allocations are such 
industries as petroleum, electric power, 
farm equipment, and machine tools. As 
the “essential” list grows, so will the list 
of industrial “expendables.” 

All in all, it had been the roughest 
week yet, for the groups of businessmen 
who had been called to Washington: 
Pjust one week after a conference with 
the nation’s contractors, NPA Adminis- 
trator William H. Harrison banned 
construction on 44 types of “non- 
essential” buildings, ranging from 
amphitheaters to “table-tennis es- 
tablishments.” The building indus- 
try charged that its very existence 
was being threatened, but Harrison 
added an even more ominous note: 
“Any construction,” he warned, 
“commenced after the effective 
date [of the ban on ‘amusement’ 
places] may be halted, even though 
its commencement at the present 
time is not forbidden by this order.” 
Radio and television manufactur- 
ers and makers of. refrigerators, 
washing machines, and other dur- 
able goods were told that sizable 
cutbacks were being planned in the 
civilian consumption of nickel, cop- 
per, and aluminum. 
>Aluminum producers were told 
that they need not accept DO or- 
ders in excess of the following 
monthly percentages: sheet, plate, 
and strip, 25 per cent; extrusions 
and-tubing, 35; rolled shapes, rod, 
bar, and cable, 15; forgings and 
pressings, 40; castings, 20; second- 
ary ingots, 25; and all other mill 
products, 20. Meanwhile, NSRB 
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Chairman W. Stuart Symington was meet- 
ing with aluminum producers, seeking 
ways to boost the nation’s 1,700,000,000- 
pound annual output by 2,000,000,000 
pounds in the next three years. The 
producers came up with a proposition: 
$600,000,000 would do the job, and the 
government could finance it out of the 
$2,000,000,000 construction fund pro- 
vided for in the Defense Production Act. 

There was heartening news, too, for 
businessmen last week. Mobilization boss 
Symington announced that forms are 
ready for firms which are seeking tax 
benefits for plant expansions made in the 
interests of defense. The applications 
(seeking to amortize new facilities over 
a period of five years) would be filed 
with the NSRB, then turned over to 
various agencies for recommendations. 
During the second world war, out of some 
24,000 such applications received, about 
20,000 were finally approved. Washing- 
ton is braced for a similar flood in the 
months ahead. 


Aid to Small Firms 


In the midst of issuing its latest 
sweeping orders and blanket controls, 
the NPA last week took time off for a 
reassuring nod to the man who owns and 
operates a small business. To executives 
of the nation’s 230,000 manufacturing 
concerns, most of them small, the news 
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Pletcher— Sioux City Journal-Tribune 


The shrinking dollar: 1950’s babe in the woods 


was heartening. Back in 1942, three- 
quarters of all war contracts went to a 
select group of large companies; the 
“little fellows” had slim pickings. 

Now, the NPA has established an 
Office of Small Business, and Admin- 
istrator Harrison has appointed as his 
special assistant, Edward H. Lane, presi- 
dent of the Lane Co., Altavista, Va., the 
nation’s biggest maker of cedar chests. 
Lane, 59, is not only a highly successful 
small-businessman, but also a veteran 
Washington committeeman. Once a mem- 
ber of the Commerce Department’s Small 
Business Advisory Committee, he is now 
on the Business Advisory Council, which 
meets with key government officials. 

When it gets rolling, the Office of 
Small Business will aid manufacturing 
concerns through four divisions which 
(1) will aid in finding scarce materials, 
(2) work for a fair distribution of con- 
tracts among small suppliers, (3) per- 
form basic research jobs, and (4) act as 
a clearinghouse for information on new 
techniques and methods. 

While this program is being set up, 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer announced, 
the NPA will be busy drawing up a na- 
tionwide list of manufacturing firms and 
their specialties, which prime contractors 
can use when seeking subcontractors. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers have plenty 
of opportunities to search out business, 
right at home. Daily listings of pending 
government purchases are available in at 
least 4,500 offices across the‘country, in- 
cluding Commerce Department field of- 
fices, local chambers of commerce, and 
state industrial commission branches. 
The Commerce Department also 
circulates a weekly list of large con- 
tract awards, giving the smaller 
operator a chance to watch out for 
subcontracting possibilities. 


COST OF LIVING: 


Pan eh ee et 


Outstripping the Index 


The latest Consumer Price Index 
was just four-tenths of one per 
cent under 1948’s all-time high last 
week, but the nation was told that 
it need have no doubts—that record 
would be broken soon. Latest count 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
pegged the fndex at 178.8 in mid- 
September (100 represents the 
“living costs” in 1935-39), a gain of 
2.1 per cent since the outbreak of 
the Korean war. The American 
dollar, if it hadn’t lost its basic 
attraction, was certainly losing 
value (see cartoon). 

In announcing the new figure, 
Ewan Clague, BLS commissioner, 
predicted it would rise still further 
in the coming months, as the con- 
sumer begins to feel the full impact 
of cost boosts in raw materials and 
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Business Cases That 
Last Twice As Long As Leather! 


only Tufide is 


Guarautecd 
CASES 


meer FOR 5 YEARS! 


Cut your costs as much as 50% with 
TUFIDE Business Cases...the amazing 
new discovery that /ooks like leather... 
feels like leather .. . outwears leather 2 to 
1! TUFIDE is scuff-resistant, weather- 
proof and practically wear-proof. TUFIDE 
cases are the most durable ever made... 
the only business cases unconditionally 
guaranteed for five years! See the com- 
plete Stebco selection of TUFIDE business 
cases and matching luggage at your dealer. 


TESTED, AND PROVED BY AMERICA’S LEADING BUSINESSES 


Allis Chalmers Co. 
Telechron Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Visking Corp. 


TUFIDE * 
BUSINESS 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 
General Motors Oldsmobile 
White Sewing Machine Co. 
Acme Steel Corp. Sprague-Warner Corp. 
Pitney Bowes Co. St. Charles Mfg. Co. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE FACTS ON TUFIDE 
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labor. Clague had plenty of backing for 
his forecast: The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics predicted higher food prices 
throughout next year. Main reason: in- 
creased defense spending, which will 
mean more “take-home” pay for workers; 
hence, a greater demand for more and 
better things to eat. 

Meanwhile, in New York, the National 
Business Show opened to record crowds 
—and to record prices for office equip- 
ment, averaging from 5 to 12 per cent 
above last year’s. In Chicago, the Na- 
tional Association of Summer Furniture 
Manufacturers began its annual session 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Britain’s Booming Business 


Britain’s biggest dollar earners, auto- 
mobiles, were hard at work last week as 
the ten-day, 35th International Motor 
Exhibition attracted crowds at Earls 
Court in London. During the first four 
days alone, estimated the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders, spon- 
sor of the show, orders placed by Ameri- 
cans hit a whopping $35,250,000. 

Even before the show, British auto 
exports to the United States had been 


Keystone 


Britain’s Jaguar Mark VII: Leader in the latest drive for dollars 


with the acknowledgment that prices 
will be at least 10 per cent higher in the 
1951 warm-weather season. And back in 
New York, tavern owners were trying to 
decide whether to raise the price of a 
glass of beer or, if possible, to make the 
glass even smaller after one local brew- 
ery had boosted its wholesale price. 

Further cost-of-living news was made 
in Washington. The BLS announced that 
its long-range project of adjusting the 
Consumer Price Index had been speeded 
up, mainly because of the Korean war 
and the growing mobilization program. 
The index has been virtually unchanged 
since 1936, when a list of about 200 items 
was compiled to provide the “average.” 
Since then, baby foods, home perma- 
nents, frozen foods, group hospitalization 
plans, television sets, and several other 
factors have bulked ever larger in the 
nation’s buying habits. 

Originally, the revision had been 
scheduled for completion in 1952, but 
now the BLS was rushing it through, so 
that at least some of the newer living 
costs could be included. With the war 
and mobilization maintaining constant 
pressure on prices, Commissioner Clague 
had a special responsibility: There was 
the growing horde of workers who now 
depend on the index for wage adjust- 
ments in their union contracts. 


speeding along at a healthy pace. During 
the first nine months of 1950 they reached 
a total of 11,580 cars, worth over 
$10,347,000, more than twice the amount 
shipped during the like period last year. 
By the end of 1950, British manufac- 
turers expect to push the total up to 
around 18,500 autos, worth $16,800,000. 
American purchases at the auto show 
have already guaranteed more than dou- 
ble that amount next year. 
Manufacturers from the United States, 
Canada, France, and Italy also exhibited 
their models at the Earls Court show. 
But the most talked-about car was the 
new British-made Jaguar “Mark VII” 
sedan, featuring a 160-horsepower en- 
gine which holds the world’s speed rec- 
ord (132 miles an hour) for stock cars. 
The luxurious vehicle is intended solely 
for export and can be bought in New 
York for about $3,700. Representing 
Britain’s first serious challenge to Ameri- 
can manufacturers in the high-priced 
market, the auto got off to a fast start. 
Two American distributors ordered 4,000 
Jaguars, worth $14,800,000, within fif- 
teen minutes after the unveiling. 
Other automobiles designed especially 
for the American market included an 
Austin convertible, priced at around 
$1,800, and two English Ford models, 
which the trade predicts will sell in . 
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Ou NET_CASR ON CONPLETION OF WORK . PLEASE PAY SERVICEMAN 


v4 IMPORTANT: Show parts defects briefly “open” “short” “noisy” etc. 








The show goes home 
on the dotted line 





Televising a show takes talent, technical 
genius and paper forms—plenty of them. 


Programs, for example, are arranged and 
¥ talent screened with paper forms. Salaries 
tone : — are paid, advertisers billed and checks, in- 

s ‘ » voices, statements typed on paper. Forms 
even buy factory parts, check inventory, 
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and an idea, a time-saving, cost-cutting 
year. system that puts snap into the work of a 
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organization saving profit where profit is 
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Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, 
is Dewar’s White Label and 

Victoria Vat, forever and always a 
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the $1,500 to $2,000 price bracket. 

The United Kingdom’s auto manu- 
facturers expect to turn out 515,000 cars 
this year. But the record production will 
give scant solace to the car-hungry Brit- 
ish public. Under government edict, only 
110,000 of these vehicles can be sold 
in the domestic market. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Profits: The early reports on corporate 
profits for the first nine months of the 
year were staggering. General Motors 
earned $702,655,000, more than any 
American corporation had ever made in 
any one year. Du Pont chalked up 
$218,628,000, surpassing its previous rec- 
ord set in the full year 1949. 

Atom: The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is studying a proposal by vice presi- 
dent Charles A. Thomas of Monsanto 
Chemical to use government-furnished 
uranium in privately owned atomic reac- 
tors; the government would buy the re- 
sulting plutonium; the companies would 
keep the electric power developed. 

Steel: Inland Steel chairman Edward 
L. Ryerson retorted “sheer nonsense” to 
demands last month by Interior and 
Agriculture Department officials for a 
20,000,000-ton-plus boost in steel capac- 
ity in the next two years. “It would take 
five years,” Ryerson said, “for shipbuild- 
ing facilities on the Great Lakes to build 


ore boats to transport the ore for a . 


20,000,000-ton expansion in steel.” 

Bonanza: Agriculture Department offi- 
cials indicated that cotton farmers might 
soon collect a profit of some $10 a bale on 
the surplus crop sold to the government 
in 1948 for an average $155 a bale. The 
present cotton shortage has enabled the 
government to dispose of most of its stocks 
at a profit of more than $25,000,000; 
under the law this amount must be re- 
turned to the growers. 

Battle Belt: Vice president Harold Von 
Thaden of Hewitt-Robins suggested that 
conveyor belts be used to move military 
supplies to the front in combat areas. A 
30-mile belt (built from short movable 
sections) operated by 100 soldiers, he 
said, could do the work of 1,200 drivers 
manning 400 trucks. 

Racket: New York officials stamped 
out a charity racket by six promoters who 
collected $100,000 for “cancer aid” by 
mailing out dollar bills as “teasers.” After 
deduction of “expenses” and a one-fourth 
take-off to the lenders of the teaser bills, 
only 5 cents on the dollar was left for 
contributions to charity. 

Fewer Farmers: The Agriculture De- 
partment predicted that machinery and 
better techniques would cut the nation’s 
farm population from 27,000,000 (18 
per cent of the entire population) to 
23,800,000 (or 12 per cent) by 1975. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an m be to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the a. This is published on behalf of only 
such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in the respective States. 


New Issues 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 


100,000 Shares 4.64% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $103.10 per Share 


Plus accrued dividends from October 1, 1950, to date of delivery 


250,000 Shares Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 per Share) 


Price $30 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the under- 
signed who are qualified to act as dealers in the respective States. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Smith, Berney & Co. Union Securities Corporation 
W. C. Langley & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Tenner & Beane 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Central Republic Company Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
(Incorporated ) Incorporated 


October 24, 1950. 
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There’s a wide variety of them— in styles 
and lasts to fit the feet and the tastes 
of men who like to look smart and 
feel comfortable, too. We special- 
ize on these two soft, sturdy, fine, 
looking leathers because we know “%, 


they will give you real, personal 
satisfaction. W rite today for our 
style booklet and name 


of a dealer near you. 











London Straight 
lastina popular \J 
Bal oxford #7512. 

In genuine black 
Australian 
Kangaroo. 





CONNOLLY SHOE CO. 
STILLWATER 31, MINNESOTA 







82 stock styles in sizes 
3% to 15, widths AAA 


to EEEE, priced from $]|.95 
40 $18.95 
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INDUSTRY AND THE WAR... 


Two weeks ago the govern- 
ment banned molasses exports 
and asked distillers to convert 
part of their capacity to pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol. 
This action underscored the of- 
ten overlooked fact that the 
sinews of modern war are not 
atomic or even electronic so 
much as chemical. But does the 
United States have enough 
chemicals to fight a major war? 
The following special report 
deals with that critical question. 


The chemical industry was produc- 
ing at close to capacity when the 
Korean war broke out. The wave of 
inventory buying that followed pro- 
duced a squeeze in virtually all impor- 
tant industrial chemicals. As a result 
the National Production Authority 
banned the hoarding of such materials 
as benzene, alcohol, caustic soda, chlo- 
rine, glycerin, and soda ash. Unless 
plentiful supplies of these vital prod- 
ucts could be assured, the mobiliza- 
tion program would be stalled before 
it even got started. 

It had happened before. During 
the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln at 
one time faced the prospect of calling 
off the war after the British embar- 





goed four ships laden with saltpeter; 
without the latter the Union soldiers 
would have had no gunpowder—and 
hence no ammunition. And during the 
first world war an obscure chemist, 
Chaim Weizmann, now President of 
Israel, gave invaluable aid to the 
Allies by developing a fast method for 
making acetone, an indispensable in- 
gredient in the explosive cordite. 

Expansion: The situation now, 
however, is vastly different from that 
prevailing a generation and even a 
decade ago. Output of important raw 
materials currently is running at a rate 
four times that of pre-Pearl Harbor 
days (see chart). Sales of chemicals 
and allied products have soared in the 
same period from $4,344,000,000 
to $13,837,000,000. 

In view of this prodigious expan- 
sion, the industry is in good shape for 
fulfilling the needs of either a limited 
or all-out war. Robert L. Taylor, exec- 
utive vice president of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association, expresses 
a typical view: “There is little doubt 
that the industry could take care of 
any foreseeable mobilization demands, 
although we could not at the same 
time provide for all peacetime needs.” 

A NEwsweEEKX survey of more than a 
score of the major chemical producers 
yielded similar answers. The Cor-.- 
mercial Solvents Corp., for instance, 
reported: “Present supplies and ca- 
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pacity are sufficient for civilian de- 
mand, but a limited or all-out war 
effort would necessitate some curtail- 
ment of civilian supply.” 

Meanwhile, shortages of certain key 
raw industrial chemicals are already 
developing. In detail: 

Benzene: The No. 1 chemical short- 
age today. The principal raw material 
for styrene, benzene is an essential 
ingredient in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber. It also goes into high- 
octane aviation gas. At the same time, 
benzene is indispensable in making a 
wide range of civilian products, such 
as nylon, DDT, and plastics. 

A logical solution for the shortage: 
more benzene. But that is much hard- 
er to accomplish than it sounds. A by- 
product of the already straitened 
steel industry, benzene is produced 
from the coking of coal. Obviously, 
some non-steel sources must be found. 

Arrangements have been made to 
step up imports from steel-producing 
countries like Great Britain. Making it 
from petroleum would be expensive. 
Even if the government subsidized 
such a project, it would take a year to 
eighteen months before sizable de- 
liveries could be made. 

Glycerin: Also in tight supply. In 
the medicine cabinet, this chemical 
makes a convenient inexpensive hand 
lotion. But to the military man, glyc- 
erin means nitroglycerin and (when 
mixed with sawdust) dynamite, for 
destroying bridges and pillboxes. 

A by-product of soap made from 
fats, glycerin has a supply situation 
complicated by its very origin. Soap 
output in recent years has been de- 
clining as detergents came to the fore. 
Fortunately, glycerin can be made 
synthetically from petroleum. 

Chlorine: Another long-term head- 
ache. A military must for treating 
water in the field, chlorine has even 
more important uses: in processing 
magnesium for tracer shells, rockets, 
and incendiary bombs; and to make 
tetraethyl lead for high-octane avia- 
tion gasoline. 

Once again, the obvious supply 
solution: more chlorine. The bulk of 
chlorine comes from salt—and the 
oceans are full of it. But salt is stable 
only because the violent chemicals in 
it—sodium and chlorine—are harnessed 
together like two manacled giants. To 
break the bond requires large quanti- 
ties of electricity. Huge, expensive 
plants, equipped with row upon row 
of giant electrolytic cells, are needed. 
The government undoubtedly will 
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Chemical Giants 
“The table below (in millions of 
dollars) shows the last decade 
growth in assets of 25 leading pro- 
ducers} of industrial chemicals: 
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1939 Today* 
Du Pont. 857.6 1,909.5 
Union Carbide $36.8 744.3 
Allied 404.9 620.6 
Dow 48,2 827.2 
American Cyanamid 77. 224.1 
Monsanto 54.8 189.7 
Mathieson 2949 125.6 
Hercules Powder 47.55 102.2 
Air Reduction 43.4 96.2 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 61.9 65.2 
Int. Minerals 26.7 63.7 


Diamond Alkali $2.5 62.6 
Columbian Carbon 30.7 53.6 
Chas. Pfizer 14.2** 58.0 
Virginia-Carolina 25.5 47.6 
Rohm & Haas 13.2 45.6 
U.S. Industrial 13.9 43.9 
Freeport Sulphur 23.2 42.4 
Pennsylvania Salt 16.7 38.9 
Com. Solvents 20.0 38.7 
Atlas Powder 22.0 31.8 


Heyden . 5.6 31.6. 
Davison 11.7 27.9 
Lola: 74 270 
‘Victor 8.7 25.5 
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help to finance such construction. 

Sulphuric Acid: In short supply, 
because of a shortage of sulphur. The 
most widely used of all chemicals, 
sulphuric acid is used in making 
smokeless powder. In both war and 
peace it is needed for removing scale 
from steel, for petroleum refining, and 
in making fertilizers. 

Exhaustion of the sulphur beds in 
Texas and Louisiana, the nation’s 
chief source of supply, is making ex- 
traction steadily more costly. All-out 
war needs, however, could be met by 
working low-grade deposits in the 
same area, and by recovery from 
petroleum refinery gases. 

Ethyl Alcohol: Currently _ short, 
though the long-range outlook is re- 
assuring. Under full mobilization, the 
armed services will need vast quanti- 





tOther leading chemical firms, for which ten- 
pe comparisons cannot be made, include the 
oppers Co., with $122,148,000 in assets; Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals, $71,889,000; and Spencer 
Chemi $27,167,000. General Aniline & Film, 
with $107,732,000 in assets, is controlled by the 
overnment. The Big Four rubber companies, 
year, Goodrich, Firestone, and U. S. Rubber, 

also have large chemical producing divisions. 
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ties of ethyl alcohol for smokeless 
powder and it is also needed urgently 
now for synthetic-rubber output. 

Fortunately, alcohol can be made 
synthetically from petroleum; about 
half the present output is from petro- 
leum products. Government officials 
are pressing for increased production 
from petroleum and natural gas. In 
addition, distillers’ liquor-making ca- 
pacity could be converted if needed. 

Ammonia: Fairly tight at present 
but of no immediate concern. Useful 
in the home as a cleaner and in smell- 
ing salts, ammonia is actually a com- 
pact form of nitrogen. And nitrogen is 
the base of virtually all military ex- 
plosives. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond world war the government was 
forced to set up ten _ synthetic- 
ammonia plants at a cost of 
over $250,000,000. However, current 
output, because of big postwar de- 
mands for fertilizer and plastics, is 
even beyond the wartime peak. Full 
mobilization would probably involve 
cutbacks in civilian uses. 

Soda Ash: The present short supply 
has already succeeded in slowing 
down one top-secret military project. 
The current shortage of the material, 
used in the manufacture of glass and 
aluminum, was caused by a strike last 
summer. Curbs on building are ex- 
pected to cut demand for glass and 
ease the situation. The raw materials— 
salt and limestone--are plentiful. 

Foreeasts: Chemical men regard 
these shortages with varying degrees 
of alarm. R. B. Semple, president of 
the Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., com- 
ments: “Soda ash, chlorine, benzene 
... Sulphuric acid are all basic chemi- 
cals currently in short supply, with the 
long-range outlook indicating a con- 
tinued critical situation. These are 
basic chemicals without which no 
branch of industry can produce.” An- 
other chemical company takes a more 
optimistic view: “We know of no 
crippling shortages that threaten pro- 
vided that intelligent distribution pro- 
cedures are applied, coincident with 
necessary expansion.” More than one 
expert stresses the fact that current 
output of the key chemicals is running 
well above the 1941 level (see chart). 

Industry leaders are virtually unani- 
mous in agreeing that the current 
shortages—critical or not—can be 
solved, and solved fairly. quickly. The 
majority seems to favor voluntary in- 
dustry allocation of the short raw 
materials. “It would appear,” says a 
large producer, “that voluntary alloca- 


tions ... would serve the nation’s 
economy much more fairly than impo- 
sition of controlled allocations. The 
present ‘DO’ system [priorities for de- 
fense orders] is promoting chaos.” 

So far no industrial chemical has yet 
been brought under government allo- 
cation. Indications are, however, that 
as the defense program picks up mo- 
mentum benzene, glycerin, and chlo- 
rine will be subject to controls. 

Meanwhile, the biggest problem 
troubling producers can be summed 
up in one word: “Washington.” 

Executive after executive com- 
plains that the lack of definitive 
defense requirements for either 
immediate preparedness or a possible 
all-out mobilization effort is stymying 
production planning. The president of 
one of the top ten companies com- 
ments: “We have the problem of try- 
ing to determine in what direction to 
concentrate our efforts ... The indus- 
try is unable to learn at the 
moment what the government re- 
quirements are.” 

Over-all, however, the chemical 
industry remains optimistic. Mindful 
of the tremendous government-indus- 
try programs for synthetic rubber, 
aviation, atomic energy, and the like 
that were carried to such successful 
completion during the last war, indus- 
try leaders say that all conceivable 
needs can and will be met. 
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THIS MAN CAN TELL YOU 


--e About 


CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 


When you’re in the market for internal combustion power, look 
into the experience of other users, checking as near the actual 
job level as you can. Ask the man who runs the machine, in 
any of a dozen fields, and the answer will be pretty much 
the same: Continental Red Seals deliver dependable, low-cost 
power. They require little attention. They're mighty easy on 
fuel. This uniformly high esteem results from specialization. 
There’s a Continental Red Seal model engineered to meet 
the needs of virtually every job, in industry, construction, 
transportation, and on the farm. There’s a Red Seal engine 
or power unit built expressly for YOUR application. Get it, 
and you'll have the one best power source for your job, 
because it’s built to do one thing and do it well. 


FACTORY-AUTHORIZED SERVICE AND GENUINE CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL PARTS AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 
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RAILROADS: 


The Pennsy’s New Valley 


Last week, Pennsylvania Railroad gan- 
dy-dancers were putting the finishing 
touches to a brand-new section of track, 
running through barren, mining country 
between Steubenville and Dennison, 
Ohio. For the workers, it was the end of 
a tough, 45-mile job of track relocation; 





The Pennsy straightens its main line 


for the Pennsy, it was a sorely needed 
modernization step in its continuing battle 
for business with other railroads and 
trucking firms. 

Since the early days of railroading the 
Pennsy has maintained the _ shortest 
freight route between St. Louis and the 
East Coast. But in recent years, the 
stretch between Pittsburgh and Columbus 
has become a prime problem, especially 
the run from Dennison to Steubenville. 
Between those two cities the Pennsy’s 
rails curved and bent around dozens of 
hills, and passed through five old, narrow 
tunnels. The curves slowed traffic and 
the tunnels prohibited the use of new, 
larger boxcars, the type of rolling stock 
which offers the biggest competition to 
trailer-trucks. Last year, 84,000 freight 
cars had to be rerouted over other lines. 
All told, including maintenance costs, the 
old right-of-way set the road back 
$1,375,000 annually. 

Last year, the Pennsy decided it was 
time to end the bottleneck. Surveyors, 
construction specialists, dynamite experts, 
and a platoon of earth-moving machinery 
went to work straightening out the tor- 
tuous old route. By last week, the job 
was just about completed—and the 
Pennsy was pointing with-pride-te- the 
results. Curves have been reduced to a 
maximum of 2 per cent over the entire 
section; speed restrictions have been lift- 
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Young Macks that will make their grandpas jealous! 


For fifty years—the famed Mack truck 
has marched with an army of nation- 
builders in the war of work against cost. 

And so distinguished itself that it has 
won the envied citation—“Built like a 
Mack.” Pinned upon its chest by an 
admiring public, nothing could say 
“leadership” more eloquently. 

Today, from the Mack produc- 
tion lines come youngsters built to up- 
hold the fame of Mack’s great L 
Models—new A series Macks—Golden 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


Anniversary Macks. 

Here is Big-Mack stamina built to 
your size job—a Mack with all the 
built-in reasons why “Mack outlasts 
them all!” And introduced for the first 
time is a new Mack powerplant—Mack’s 
Magnadyne Engine. Completely Mack- 
built from design to finish, it will take 
its place beside Mack’s great Thermo- 
dyne Engine—and with everything it 
takes to become as famous! 

And small-truck operators note: 


There’s a Mack for your job with... 
a great Mack-built powerplant! 


Originated by Mack, designed by Mack —com- 
pletely Mack-built in Mack’s new engine factory — 
the new Magnadyne Engine is money-saving news 
for truckmen. Mack-proved timing gears—gears that 
have never been known to wear out; the new triple- 
life manifold; directed jet-water cooling that in- 
creases valve life; a fully counter-balanced electrically 
case-hardened crankshaft — these and many other 
exclusive features and improvements add thousands 
of trouble-free miles, extra working miles, earning 
miles for Mack owners. 


UUcdowize, withs Mack! 


your Mack is the new A-20—built for 
those who want Mack dependability 
and Mack economy. 

Little job, big job or giant job— 
whether your hauling task needs one 
truck or a fleet—turn it over to Mack. 
Every Mack you buy will work for less 
per year, for years longer and with less 
absenteeism. See these new Golden 
Anniversary Macks — let your Mack 
branch or distributor show you how 
they'll save dollars for you. 


Built like a Mack...outlasts them all! 


TRUCKS 


Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 


Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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ed; four of the tunnels have been 
completely by-passed and the fifth 
modernized. The job required the mov- 
ing of 185,000 carloads of rock and dirt, 
and the use of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of dynamite at a cost of more 
than $9,000,000. One of the new cuts, 
Pennsy officials believe, is the biggest of 
its kind ever made. It is 220 feet deep 
from the track to the top of the abutting 
hill, and more than 600 feet wide. Within 
two weeks, the Pennsy will be highballing 
freight trains through its new valley, in- 
cluding the biggest cars now on the 
tracks, and any outsize loads that shippers 
may come up with in the future. 


CORPORATIONS: 


‘Oscars’ for Industry 


At the Statler Hotel in New York early 
this week, the General Motors Corp. was 
awarded a gold “Oscar of Industry.” 
GM’s annual report for 1949 had been 
judged the best of 2,500 examined by 
the magazine Financial World in the 
latter’s tenth yearly survey. 

Financial World launched its contest 
back in 1941 as part of a crusade for 
more informative, understandable, and 
attractive annual reports. At that time, 
according to Weston Smith, the maga- 
zine’s executive vice president, most 
financial summaries “headed straight for 
the wastebasket, unread.” 

Today, however, the situation has 
changed radically. Not only are more 
and more stockholders reading the re- 
ports, but so are employes, dealers, and 
customers. To achieve this extra reader- 
ship “pull,” many reports are profusely 
illustrated (the Bates Manufacturing 
Co.'s, for instance, has 155 photographs 
and charts). They are easier to under- 
stand. (Monsanto Chemical’s has a “glos- 
sary of financial terms.”) And they have 
adopted novel layouts. (Arkansas Power 
& Light used the entire NEwsweex for- 
mat and called its report Newsyear.) 

Taking into consideration content, 
readability, and attractiveness, judges in 


the latest Financial World survey rated 


52 per cent of those submitted as “mod- 
ern,” compared with only 6 per cent in 
1941. Besides the award to GM, top 
honors went to: Atlas Steels, Ltd., best 
Canadian entry, and the Brazilian Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co., winner in the 
Latin American group. Leading their re- 
spective fields were: the Pfeiffer Brewing 
Co., consumer goods; United Air Lines, 
transportation; the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., public utilities; and the Gir- 
ard Trust Co., financial institutions. 
Among the other “Oscars for Industry” 
were two for the best annual report films. 
General Mills received one. The other 
went to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., whose film was prepared with the 
cooperation of NEWSWEEK’s editors. 
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Kaiser Steel Corporation 


$60,000,000 
3*%4% First Mortgage Bonds, Due 1970 


These Bonds have been placed directly by the undersigned 
with institutional investors and are not offered to the public. 


1,600,000 Shares of $1.46 Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative—Stated Value $25 per Share) 


800,000 Shares of Common Stock 


(Par Value $1.00 per Share) 


Offered in Units consisting of One Share of Preferred Stock and One- 
half Share of Common Stock, transferable only as Units until October 
1, 1951, unless separated earlier as set forth in the Offering Prospectus. 


Price $25 per Unit 


Plus accrued dividends on the Preferred Stock from September 30, 1950 


Copies of the Prospectus for the public offering of the Units may be obtained from 
such of the several underwriters, inciuding the undersigned, only in States 
in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers and in 
which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


New Yorx Boston PirTrsBURGH CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND San FRANCISCO 


October 25, 1950, 
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The Great American Giveaway 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


n Newsweek of Oct. 23 this column 
pointed out that though the so- 
called world “dollar shortage” had 
cured itself, there was still no sug- 
gestion from our own ECA that we 
now terminate or taper off our out- 
ward flow of gift dollars. In the same 
issue NEWSWEEK carried an article 
and charts on the dramatic 
suddenness with which the 
“dollar gap” had _ been 
closed. Here are some fur- 
ther developments: 
On Oct. 22 the joint 
Senate-House committee on 
Federal expenditures, un- 
der Senator Byrd, reported 
that $42,591,000,000 had 
been extended for foreign 
aid since V-J Day. This adds 
up to about $283 for every American 
man, woman, and child. It almost 
equals the cost of operating the Fed- 
eral government for the whole six 
years preceding the second world war. 


ENATOR Byrp said these figures 
were up to the minute and cov- 
ered 28 programs of military and 
economic aid. However, they didn’t 
cover other programs that President 
Truman has in preparation. These are 
expected to include more foreign arms 
help, another round of Marshall-plan 
assistance, reconstruction funds for Ko- 
rea, and food for Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
Any reader curious about such mat- 
ters will find half a dozen new propos- 
als for giving away American money 
in almost any day’s newspaper. Giving 
away American money still seems to 
be, in fact, the Administration’s main 
solution for every foreign problem. 
Lately, however, the American peo- 
ple have begun to wonder what they 
are getting for all this money. When 
they see the dollar weakening on 


world markets, when they see Brit- ~ 


ain’s “forward” sterling selling at a pre- 
mium, when they see our (paid-for) 
imports exceeding our (partly-given- 
away) exports for the first month in 
thirteen years, when they see us losing 
gold at a rate of about $2,000,000,000 
a year, they are beginning to ask just 
why our officials continue to give away 
dollars to bridge a gap that has already 
been closed. 

Some of them are beginning to 
wonder what we are getting in return 


even for our military-aid programs. 


Three days before the publication of 


the joint Senate-House committee re- 
port just cited, former President 
Hoover warned that we “cannot long 
endure the present drain on our econ- 
omy.” He bluntly raised the question 
whether, in view of the actions and 
statements of their leaders, 
the nations of Western Eu- 
* rope, outside of Britain, 
- “have the will to fight, or 
even the will to prepared- 
ness.” And he proposed, for 
one thing, that “we should 
say, and at once, that we 
shall provide no more mon- 
ey until a definitely unified 
and_ sufficient European 

army is in sight.” 

Still another recent development 
has emphasized the fact that the 
more zealous apostles of the Great 
American Giveaway in the last few 
years have not known what they were 
about. It is only a few months ago that 
the European Payments Union was 
started with great fanfare to solve all 
the problems of intra-European trade. 
It was on this argument that Congress 
was persuaded to throw $600,000,000 
of American money into the scheme. 
And now it is found that West Ger- 
many has used up in three and a half 
months all the credits allotted to it for 
an entire year's operation of EPU. The 
union is “faced with a major cri- 
sis.” And the suggested solution is that 
America throw in more dollars. 


HE real trouble, of course, is that 

the European Payments Union 
is a needless and amateurish piece of 
bureaucratic gadgetry set up on an 
unsound basis. (See the analyses in 
this column of March 27 and April 
10.) The real solution of the problem 
with which the EPU was supposed to 
deal was not still more bureaucratic 
machinery but the simple abolition 
of exchange control. This would have 
brought at once the full and free con- 
vertibility of currencies and the ex- 
pansion and balance of foreign trade 
that the EPU has failed to achieve. 

The final irony of most of our gov- 
ernment giveaway programs is that 
their effect, on net balance, has been 
to set back, not to advance, world 
economic recovery and production. 








PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Multi-Purpose Vacuum: Columbus, 
Inc., New York City, is importing for 
domestic sale the “Columbus Suction 
Polisher and Cleaner,” an English house- 
hold machine which, through a series of 
attachments, serves as a vacuum cleaner, 
floor washer, floor dryer, and polisher. 
Smaller attachments may be obtained 
for cleaning furniture, blinds, etc. 

Liquid Spicing: Vanguard Associates 
of Chicago, has introduced a line of pure 
spices, in concentrated liquid form, rang- 
ing from “anise to turmeric.” The spices 
may be used in ordinary cooking or, the 
company points out, with its recently 
introduced “Savorizer.” The latter is a 
large hypodermic-type needle for direct 
insertion of spices into the center of cuts 
of meat (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 7). 

Glowing Coasters: The Winston En- 
gineering Corp., Peoria, Ill., is marketing 
“Glo-Coasters,” made of polystrene plas- 
tic impregnated with a luminous pigment. 

Educational Toy: Topic Toys, Chi- 
cago, has come up with the “Unimal,” a 
plastic toy combining parts of a hog, 


The unimal: A toy with a message 


chicken, cow, and steer. It is designed to 
illustrate the advantages of animal agri- 
culture. When the front legs of the “Uni- 
mal” are depressed, the hybrid “gives” 
butter, milk, ham, a hot dog, and an egg. 
Night Light: Nite-Tel-Lite, Inc., Can- 
ton, Ohio, is producing an automatic 
night light which can be attached to any 
bell-in-box telephone. When the phone 
receiver is picked up, the light illuminates 
the dial and a small plastic tab, on which 
may be written important numbers, such 
as that of a doctor or a police station. A 
separate switch also makes it possible to 
use the unit as a steady, soft light. 
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clean fun 


Through stainless steel tubing, carbonated beverages 
flow—clean and sanitary—from processing tanks to the 
bottle or glass. Beverage makers and bottlers turn with 
confidence to Trent Tube Company, one of the Crucible 
family, for their requirements, as do a host of process- 
ing plants where cleanliness, corrosion, heat or abrasion 
are production problems. 


Trent products are typical of Crucible’s half century 
of specialty steel leadership—leadership that is the re- 
sult of a continuing stream of new and better products 
from laboratories and furnaces to industry and homes. 
Crucible Tool Steels help shape the automobiles we 
drive. Crucible Stainless Steels add beauty and durabil- 
ity to modern architecture. Crucible Agricultural Steels 
help plant and reap America’s rich harvests. 











rgeles « 


lie Whether the order is in tons or pounds, Crucible 


offers you the full advantage of techniques and prod- 
ucts developed in 50 years of steel pioneering. One 
Pes word from you puts Crucible to work on your specialty 
iver” | steel application. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
n egg. Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Makes $50 A Month Extra Profit! 
Locker Plant Manager Credits 
Frigidaire Zero Self-Server 
COMER, GA.—‘“‘My Frigidaire Zero Self- 


Server is the most satisfying purchase I 
have ever made,” says James C. Means, Jr., 
general manager of Piedmont Frozen Food 
Locker Plant, Inc. “And the extra $50 a 
month profit it enables me to make is only 
part of the picture. My spoilage loss is way 
down, and I’m saving on reduced operating 
costs and increased employee efficiency. 
My Frigidaire Dealer, Athens Refrigeration 
& Appliance Co., Inc., Athens, Ga., gives 








us top-notch service.” 
To meet your needs, 


Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire -| 
“dealer, or write Frigid- | 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. | 


pow 


— < 


Zero Self-Server 
FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


BABY SITTERS 


Naturally, no one could ever really 
appreciate your wee ones; but 
give one of our sitters, 

who average 4.5 

children of their 

own, a fighting f 

chance any day, 

any night. 


CHALFONTE-HADDOW HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 4 








Bring tomorrow's news 





into sharp focus 
with Newsweek every week 











Metal Working Executives 


You can cut costs on your buffing and polishing opera- 
tions by using CONE-LOC DRUM SANDERS. Many large 
plants are now saving up to 75% on coated abrasives. 
Replaces costly endless belts, bothersome set-up wheels, 


backstand idlers. Efficient, practical . + No special in- 

ene) ie for full details and plant trial offer. 
RICAN DIAMOND SAW SALES 

120 Nw. 9th Ave. 





Portland 9, Oregon 
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HORSE RACING: 


Early to Bed 


He’s an innocent-looking one, is the 
Piggotts’ boy Lester—only 14, cherub- 
faced, munching ice-cream cones be- 
tween races. His riding has been the talk 
of British racing this season—inspiring 
such experts as Vic Smyth and Peter 


O’Sullevan to marvel at his hands (“A- 


horse springs alive under them”) and his 
low crouch (“The most perfect balance 
that can be achieved between man and 
horse”). Yet Lester still goes to bed 
every night at a levelheaded 8:30 o'clock 
without being told. But rival jockeys 
have learned that, in the 92-pound 
Lester, they are dealing with no baby. 

They have shrilly protested that he 
flicked their whips right out of their 
hands. Anyone who bore down on him 
could expect a veteran’s retort. He also 
could take the initiative in such matters, 
apparently. “If he wants to get in on the 
inside,” admitted his father, Keith, “he 
just goes there.” Last week Lester, son of 
a 500-victory jockey and grandson of 
Ernie Piggott, three-time Grand National 
winner, was in dutch again. 

Jockey Club stewards, having already 
fixed the punishment, generously with- 
held it for one day to let the boy try for 
his 58th and most important victory: the 


Graphic Photo Union 


Piggott: No angel 


109th running of the Cambridgeshire 
Stakes at Newmarket. And England’s 
most lavishly touted rookie in years—“He 
should be as great as Steve Donoghue and 
Gordon Richards,” according to veteran 
jockey Jonny Dines—thought he won it. 

While judges studied the three-horse 
photo finish, young Piggott calmly rode 
Lady Isobel Guinness’s Zina into the 


. winner’s circle. Minutes later the horse 


was taken out undecorated, loser by a 
neck to Chris Jarvis’s Kelling, and for a 
moment Piggott looked like an ordinary 
14-year-old about to cry. Fhen mouse- 
quiet Lester took the medicine that the 
Jockey Club had spooned out: suspension 
for rough riding. 


FOOTBALL: 


Thin Man 


More than once, since their school 
returned to a graduate coaching policy 
in football, Princeton men have wishfully 
recalled their flush days under the hand 
of an alien, Fritz Crisler. After he came 
out of the Middle West in 1932—a year 
that found some fine Middle Western 
boys on Princeton’s freshman roster—the 
Tiger roared through a three-year stretch 
(1933-34-35) with only one defeat. The 
Gary LeVans, Pepper Constables, and 
Ken Sandbachs of the time amassed 217 
points to the opposition’s 8 in one cam- 
paign, 256 to 32 in another. 

Last week Coach Charley Caldwell in- 
dicated that there was no such backs on 
his present club, even though it had a 
chance to become Princeton’s first un- 
defeated team since 1935. He expressed 
a fear that he might even be outbacked 
by the week’s visitor to Palmer Stadium: 
Cornell, champions of the Ivy League. 
But in the 1950 college season's last- 
scheduled meeting between major un- 
defeated teams, Princeton came up with 
a superb back geared for his greatest day. 

As a sophomore last year, the 5-foot-11° 
Dick Kazmaier was played down at first 
on the ground that he was too light (168) 
but Notre Dame had eyed him hopefully 
before the Maumee, Ohio, boy chose 
Princeton. He wound up as the Ivy Lea- 
gue’s total-offense champion with 1,155 
yards on runs and passes, and ranked 
fourth among the punters. In his first four 
games this year, the slender but tough 
tailback, only 19, made 986 yards on the 
ground and through the air. 

Confronted with the league’s leading 
defense last week, Kazmaier scored a 
touchdown on the ninth play of Prince- 
ton’s first chance with the ball. Later he 
broke through tackle and fled from Cor- 
nell’s secondaries (“I’m not especially 
fast”) in a 70-yard scoring run. 

In sixteen running tries (“I like running 
better than throwing”), Kazmaier gained 
136 yards. Seven of his nine passes were 
completed for 56 yards. One of his punts 
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SPORTS 


Acme 


Dambuster: This Ohio State touchdown, scored by Vic Janowicz, 
was only the first of a dozen last Saturday in the Buckeyes’ 
83-21 trimming of Iowa—a record for them against Big Ten 
foes—before a near-record home crowd of 82,174. Six of the ° 
Ohio touchdowns came on Janowicz’s runs and forward passes. 


was even more demoralizing than the 
Princeton defense, which held Cornell’s 
dreaded runners to 27 yards; the ball 
died on Cornell’s 1-yard line. 

In what was expected to be Prince- 
ton’s severest ordeal of the year, the 
Tigers registered their ninth consecutive 
victory by 27 to 0. 

Alongside Princeton this week, with a 
month or more to go, there remained 
only seven other major teams unbeaten 
and untied in 1950. They were: 
>Oklahoma, which beat Iowa State 20-7 
to tie the modern record for consecutive 
victories (26). 
> Army, a 34-0 victor over Columbia in its 
25th straight game without a defeat. 
Southern Methodist, idle last week. 
>Kentucky, which came from behind to 
whip Georgia Tech 28-14. 
>Miami University of Florida, whose Nor- 
thern-raised backs gave Pittsburgh a 28-0 
lacing. 
>California, which outslugged St. Mary’s 
40-25. 

P>Wyoming, a 44-0 winner over New 
Mexico (which must also face Army). 




































TENNIS: 


Leg Show 


It was Promoter Bobby Riggs’s idea 
that female legs would be good box-office 
insurance if his leading man, Jack Kramer, 
turned the professional tennis tour into a 
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tiresome rout again. Last week, however, 
it seemed that the show’s success this 
time really depended on perhaps the 
unloveliest pair of legs in tennis: the 
bowed and flatfooted underpinning of 
Francisco (Pancho) Segura. 

In the 1950-51 tour’s opening at Madi- 
son Square Garden Oct. 26, the fever- 
ishly publicized costuming of Gertrude 
(Pants) Moran and blond Pauline Betz 
Addie made even the prim New York 
Times report that they “drew whistles.” 
But they didn’t draw nearly as many 
customers as Riggs had expected. Only 
6,526, the tourists’ worst Garden opening 
in years, saw Mrs. Addie give Pants 
Moran a straight-set beating (6-0, 6-3) 
in a mere 33 minutes. 

In just 50 minutes Pancho Segura, 
court jester of the tour last winter, dis- 
posed of King Kramer. While Segura was 
being paid to amuse early arrivals at 
Kramer exhibitions with his two-handed 
forehand and his frenzied court coverage, 
he had developed much more than an 
assortment of gestures and expressions. 
Last summer the 5-foot-6 Pancho out- 
legged Kramer—unbeaten in a major 
tournament match since 1946—and left 
the 6-foot-3 Frankie Kovacs in a gasping 
heap to win the national pro title and a 
star-bout tour role. 

Last week experts were still inclined 
to regard the 29-year-old Kramer as the 
best man in the business but admitted 
that he might now be playing his suc- 
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For an Enchanted Evening... Louis Hayward 






» sets his course for Schenley ! 




































































MORE POPULAR TODAY than ever, 
screen star Louis Hayward is best known 
for his romantic adventure roles. When 
it comes to popularity, smooth sociable 
Schenley is the favorite of millions, too! 


























































PLEASURE 
in serving Schenley to my guests”, says 
Louis Hayward. “Schenley is so much 
smoother—it’s more sociable to drink.” 


THAT’S WHY Louis Hayward, like Cesar 
Romero, Robert Preston, Herbert Marshall 
and many other stars, chooses Schenley 
for an enchanted evening. 
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cessor. The 29-year-old Segura attacked 
him with an imposing blend of fury and 
shrewdness to win in straight sets 6-2, 
6-2, 6-1. Kramer, winner of 162 of his 
210 tour matches with Riggs and Pancho 
Gonzales, summed up his defeat quickly: 
“He put me on my pratt and- gave me no 
chance to get off it.” | 

Ahead of them were further matches 
in perhaps 100 cities, but the bandy- 
legged Segura wasn’t afraid, that the 
bigger (6 foot 1) man might outlast him. 
“I,” he grinned, “am in_ the _ best 
condeeshun. I theenk I take heem.” 


BASEBALL: 


Star Size 


A phone call from his wife, simply 
asking him to come home immediately, 
threw a scare into Phil Rizzuto last 
week: “I thought one of our [three] kids 
fell out a window. But I almost fell out 
one myself when she told me the news.” 
The news: As shortstop and key man of 
the New York Yankees’ world champions 
—managed by Casey Stengel, who dis- 
missed him years ago as too small 
(5 feet 6) for major-league baseball— 
Rizzuto had been voted the American 
League’s most valuable player in 1950. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for 


NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 4 


Notre Dame over Navy 
Army over Penn 

Cornell over Columbia 
Princeton over Colgate 

Yale over Dartmouth 

Holy Cross over Harvard 
Kentucky over Florida 

Georgia over Alabama 

Duke over Georgia Tech 
L.S.U. over Mississippi 
Tennessee over North Carolina 
Michigan over Illinois 
Minnesota over Iowa 

Ohio State over Northwestern . 
Michigan State over Indiana 
Wisconsin over Purdue 
Oklahoma over Colorado 
S.M.U. over Texas 

T.C.U. over Baylor 

Arkansas over Texas A.&M. 
California over Washington 
U.C.L.A. over Oregon State 
Oregon over Washington State 
Stanford over U.S.C. 
Nebraska over Missouri 


Lardner’s score for the week end of 
Oct. 28: 19 right, 5 wrong, 1 tie. 
Total to date: 90 right, 28 wrong, 
7 ties. Success average: 76.3%. 
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Minstrel Memories 


by JOHN LARDNER 


PART from listening with pleasure to 
the output of his notable set. of 
pipes, your correspondent had no ac- 
quaintance with the late Al Jolson 
except for the brief time when he 
“managed’—for publicity purposes 
that did no one any harm—Henry 
Armstrong, the little prizefighter who 
at ONE PETION ANA perenne 
another held the i 
feather, the light, 
and the welter- 
weight champion- 
ships of the world. 

It was quite 
clear to everyone 
in the trade that 
Mr. Jolson wasnot 
actually handling 
Mr. Armstrong’s , 
affairs. Henry was managed by Eddie 
Mead, and what’s more, Mr. Mead 
needed him very badly, and since Mr. 
Jolson and Mr. Mead were friends, it 
was not likely that the singer would 
cut into the manager’s property, ex- 
cept perhaps to buy a small temporary 
piece to float Eddie over a bad pas- 
sage at the race tracks. Mr. Mead had 
those bad passages. In fact, he is reli- 
ably reported to have been the first 
man to speak these deathless words 
on entering a_ track: 

“I hope I break even. I need the 
money.” 

But Jolson was a manager in name, 
as well as a wild-eyed rooter for 
Armstrong in real life. It struck me 
one evening, watching him at the 
ringside of an Armstrong fight, that he 
was being enthusiastic in every pos- 
sible form except the form he was most 
famous for, which called for music. 

“Why don’t you sing to him?” asked 
your correspondent. 

“OK, write me a song,” said Mr. 
Jolson courteously. 

“You have the songs already,” I said 
with deference. “It’s just a question 
of using some new words.” 






SUBMITTED a couple of numbers a 

little later, after communing with 
Mr. Jolson’s musical past and pugilistic 
present. At that time, having won the 
featherweight and welterweight titles, 
Armstrong was bent on getting a fight 
with Lou Ambers, the lightweight 
champion, to fill in the middle part of 
the sandwich. It struck me that Mr. 
Jolson could exhort his man to the 


strains of “April Showers,” an old tune 
of his, as follows: 


If Louie Ambers 

Should come our way, 

He brings the title, 

And that ain’t hay. 

So when it’s raining, 

We wont feel blue, 

Because it isn’t raining rain 
at all, 

It’s raining revenue. 

And when we catch him, 

We're gonna show 

That little Henry 

Can really go. 

Just watch him punching for 
the belly, 

And listen for my song, 

Whenever Louie Ambers 

Comes al-o-o-ong. 


Or, to the tune of his well-seasoned 
“Rockabye Your Baby with a Dixie 
Melody,” as follows: 


You gotta rockabye your fighter 

With a Dixie melody. 

Knock ’em dead, 

Then to bed, 

That's the way for mah little Henry. 

He hangs a punch on someone's nose, 

And then he seeks his sweet repose; 

There’s no one half so nifty; 

We split the purses fifty-fifty. 

When we catch Lou Ambers, 

We'll catch that title, too. 

Listen, pal, 

Your Uncle Al 

Is promising to you— 

A million body punches we'll deliver! 

Well sink that Ambers in _ the 
Swanee River! 

Rockabye 

Your featherweight fighter 

With a Dixie mel-o-dee! 


I regret to say that Mr. Jolson never 
sang these numbers. For one thing, he 
would have been thrown out of Madi- 
son Square Garden by the boxing 
commissioners, who did not care for 
minstrelsy in their jurisdiction. And 
deep down in his heart, I expect, he 
figured that Armstrong could probably 
make the grade without being sung to. 
He was right. Henry did. However, 
the next baritone who comes up with 
a fighter is welcome to my services, 
free—which may be something of an 
overcharge, at that. 
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rr i tai THEATER 


Openings 


The Curious Savage (Theater Guild, 
Lewis and Young) is a strange dish to set 
before an audience seeking light enter- 
tainment. That John Patrick succeeds in 
being witty and -inventive enough for a 
good part of the evening, plus the fact 
that the players expertly directed by 
Peter Glenville are agreeable and tal- 
ented, is all well and good. But the author 
has chosen a mental institution and its 


The U. S. Aircraft Carrier “Valley 
Forge,’ prominent in the war news 
from Korea, is equipped with Frick 
refrigerating machines. 

So is the "Coral Sea," another big 
flat-top, and so are many hundreds of 
other Naval vessels of all types and 
sizes. 

Whether on land or sea, Frick Re- 
frigeration is famous for depend- 
Ss - ability. Let us quote on your require- 

>a Ce “< Das ments for air conditioning, ice-making 

WAYNESBORO, PENNA qh 


: ).$.A or refrigerating equipment. 
Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
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inmates as his scene and cast for comedy, 
sper and just how amusing one finds insanity 

23 is very much a matter of taste. 
" When Ethel Savage (Lillian Gish) 
6 ree I — i carrying her one-eyed Teddy bear is 
ss acl cddrescieal . deposited in Dr. Emmett’s establishment 
EES Se ; by her three selfish stepchildren, it is 
H difficult to tell how much of her eccen- 
tricity is put on and how much comes 
under the head of what the playwright 
considers authentic unconventionality. 
Ethel’s chief aberration (in the eyes of 
Sheets of perforated mat simi saa ; her family) is her tendency to give money 
—— te : to people she likes and her plan for a 
$10,000,000 memorial fund to aid frus- 
trated people in their ambition to do at 
least one foolish thing in a lifetime. This 
makes sense partly because she has the 

erarees Bie “ = tN AYE BZ money with her. 

a ’ => BB If the unlucky patients are appealing 
ae = SA or droll in their tolerance of each other’s 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products is = a — 7 pathetic illusions, it is due in good part to 


are for use with all makes of suit- 


yt, oO : Sa the expert acting of such players as Isobel 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION e | 1 


_SEND FOR FREE INFORMAT t | seek Elsom, Robert Emhardt, and Lois Hall. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NW-1150-1 Su) © But even on its own uneasy terms, “The 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 4 3 


Send me illustrated information about ad- FIRST AID a Curious Savage" — thin toward the 
dressing with a mimeograph. FOR FAST RELIEF OF : end as Ethel and her new friends juggle 
Name —___ HEADACHES somes. the stack of negotiable bonds she has 
a 1 a CIN COLD DISCOMFORTS «"" hidden from her family. Mrs. Savage's 
City ume Senne MUSCULAR PAIN avaricious children are little better than 
j b------- caricatures, and even the fey folk get to 
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repeating themselves long before Ethel 
is judged sane and forced to bid them a 
touching farewell. 

Although this Ethel is like a character 
out of “The Madwoman of Chaillot” with 
the philosophy of “Harvey’s” Elwood P. 
Dowd, Miss Gish impersonates her with 
a charm and sense of humor that are 
entirely her own contributions. It helps 
immeasurably to have her on hand, but 
not enough to explain what prompted 
the author of “The Hasty Heart” to 
tackle this theme in the first place. His 
attitude is sympathetic, but it is difficult 
to avoid the feeling that one shouldn't be 
laughing -at these people, however safe 
they are in their dream world. 


The Day After Tomorrow (Lee and 
J.J. Shubert). Frederick Lonsdale’s first 
play to reach Broadway in seven years 
was a London hit under the title “The 
Way Things Go,” but his amiable comedy 
about an impoverished aristocrat and a 
rich American girl was regarded in New 
York as very mild stuff indeed. 

While a lot of personable actors stand 
about the living room of the Duke of 
Bristol’s ancestral castle, Ralph Michael 
as the duke’s sober-sided brother and 
Beatrice Pearson as the practical heiress 
fall violently (to hear them tell about it) 
in love. The fact is, however, that the 
lady has to practice every stratagem, up 
to and including the one that is generally 
regarded as the last resort, prior to her 
overcoming her noble admirer’s aversion 
to sacrificing his independence and his 
self-respect. 

A lot of small talk is batted back and 
forth before an honorable compromise 
is achieved between British pride and 
American dollars, and with a bumbling 
uncle, Melville Cooper, taking charge, a 
lot of this part of the play sounds like 
Lonsdale’s fondly remembered “Aren't 
We All” and “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney.” 
Jack Watling, Bramwell Fletcher, John 
Merivale, and Richard Gordon are help- 
ful, but Ralph Michael deserves extra 
credit for managing to appear neither 
stuffy nor ridiculous as a hero the likes of 
whose indomitable virtue has never be- 
fore cropped up on a Lonsdale landscape. 


Mrs. Warren’s Profession (Theater 
Venture). Time may have cushioned the 
impact of the play with which George 
Bernard Shaw shocked his complacent 
contemporaries in 1902, but its inde- 
structibility is demonstrated once again 
in this first offering by a new off-Broad- 
way production firm. Estelle Winwood is 
only intermittently effective as the poor 
but realistic working gjrl who made a 
fortune with a chain of bordellos, and 
John Loder looks a little unhappy as her 
titled business partner. Distinctly on the 
credit side, however, are the perform- 
ances of Jack Manning, Wendell Holmes, 
and Louisa Horton. 
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Buttonhole a Client 


Say dt with FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 





This sales technique works magic—send 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE to clients and their 
wives, Remember secretaries, receptionists, 
all office events, too. F.T.D. FLORISTS 
speed your orders anywhere—just look 
oe for the famous Mercury Emblem identifying 


Look for this Emblem. 
Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


the right shops. Prices low as $5.00. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Discover how Rand M‘Nally can do quality 


printing with speed and economy 











From the time he set up shop for himself, Benjamin Franklin became 
the leading printer in the Colonies in the short space of ten years; and, 
for all the honors that were his in later life, he still liked to sign 


himself, “‘Printer.”? 


Franklin was a born printer. So Rann M€NALLY consider themselves. 
They have been printers for over 90 years, chiefly of their own maps and 
publications. Recently their facilities have been greatly enlarged by the 
purchase of the W. B. Conkey plant, well-known for its excellent presses 
and binding machinery. Ranp M¢NALLY is now equipped to handle, ef- 


ficiently and expertly, large volumes of off-set and letter-press printing. 


Whatever your printing or binding needs—books, catalogs, encyclo- 
pedias, or dictionaries—you will discover that Ranp M¢NALLy’s out- 
standing skill, experience, and equipment assure you of quality work... 


produced with speed and economy. 


<. There’s always a discovery for you... with Rand M¢Nally ee 


RAND M‘SNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS ° 








PRINTERS . MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO «¢ NEW YORK e¢ SAN FRANCISCO e WASHINGTON 
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Professor Bunche 


This fall Ralph J. Bunche became the 
first Negro to win the Nobel Peace Prize, 
given him for his brilliant work as United 
Nations mediator in the Palestine dispute 
between Arabs and Israeli. 

Last week Bunche, the 46-year-old 
grandson of a slave, set another prece- 
dent. Harvard University announced that 
he had been appointed a professor of 
government in the college—the first Negro 
to hold such a post. (Dr. William A. 


Hinton, retired professor of bacteriology - 


in the medical school, was the first Negro 
professor in the university.) A Harvard 
M.A. and Ph.D., Bunche is now on leave 
of absence from the college to serve the 
UN as top-ranking director of the Divi- 
sion of Trusteeship. 


Dream School 


The kindergarten kids can crawl, romp, 
or sleep on the radiant-heated floors 
without the danger of cold drafts. The 
elementary classrooms are all sunny, out- 
side rooms with movable desks and chairs 
graded in size according to age groups. 
Each room has:its own wash-up sink, and 
for the younger children a toilet adjacent 
to each class. Ceiling baffles trap the sun- 
light filtering through glass bricks to 
shower natural light in classroom corners 
and corridors. Ultra-violet rays play up- 
ward in each room to kill germs. 

This modern dream school is not a 
private institution with high tuition. The 
one-story, steel, brick, and cinder block 
building is one of America’s newest pub- 
lic schools—and one of its best. Opened 
this fall in New Canaan, Conn., the South 
School is fast becoming one of the ed- 
ucational show spots of New England. 
By last week, teachers and interested 
parents by the score had flocked to see 
it from all over the United States, and 
even from England. 

Situated off main highways on a pleas- 
ant, woody site of 12 acres, the South 
School was built on the intelligent theory 
that costs and plans should be drawn up 
first and then the money appropriated. 

When 31-year-old Albert P. Mathers 
came to New Canaan in 1945 as the 
youngest superintendent of schools in 
Connecticut, he found that the elemen- 
tary-school population had jumped 42 
per cent in a decade, and no new schools 
had been built. Mathers campaigned 
early and late for a modern building. 
Teachers, janitors, maintenance men, par- 
ents, school-bus drivers, cooks, school 
nurses, and doctors were all asked what 
they wanted in a school building. Their 
recommendations were turned over to 
the architects—Sherwood, Mills & Smith 

of Stamford, Conn., consulting with 
O’Connor & Kilham of New York. 

At the South School, everybody seems 
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to have gotten his wish. The community 
voted a bond issue of $945,850. Kinder- 
garten teachers got files which disappear 
into the walls and can’t trip toddlers or 
snag professorial stockings. For mainte- 
nance personnel, floor-level sinks elimi- 
nate lifting of heavy wet mops. Parents 
and bus drivers alike approve of a wide, 
sweeping, covered loading platform 
dotted with light-giving Plexiglas domes. 
Cooks got modern electrical equipment. 
Doctors were given their own clinic room, 
complete with a pint-sized dentist chair. 

The 440 children at South—ranging in 
age from 5 to 11—come from such diverse 
families as those of a truck driver and a 
research chemist. The principal, E. S. 
Farrington, is especially delighted with 
the huge radio apparatus which lines 
one side of his office. By throwing a 
switch, he—or any pupil or teacher—can 
speak to the whole school or any one or 
group of classrooms he desires. Teacher 
and student protection: Farrington can- 
not listen in on a class unless the teacher 
flicks a switch in her own room. 





Neweweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


Desk are switched around for a new angle on geography, and dark corners are sunlit with baffle ceilings 
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SOUND 
PROTECTION 
for every shipper 


The Marine Office of America has, 
since 1919, served shippers—great and 
smalil—in the specialized field of Marine 
Insurance. Today it stands forth as one of 
the country’s leading underwriters. 


It offers every shipper: the skill and 
know-how that comes from long, spe- 
cialized experience . . . the convenience 
of 20 offices across the country .. . 
service through more than 50,000 agents 
and brokers and world-wide claim- 
settling facilities. 

lt adds up to unquestioned strength— 
soundness—security—protection you can 
depend upon, come what may! 

SEE YOUR AGENT OR BROKER! 





These seven leading insurance companies 
compose the 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 
* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 

* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 

* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 

*THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 
AMERICA 
116 John Street * New York 7, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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Beecham and the RPO 


When Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
men of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
arrived from England recently to begin 
the first American tour by a British 
orchestra since 1912, Sir Thomas—often 
in a critical mood—reversed his field. 
“We read every week about everything 
here being the best—music, singers, what 
not,” he said. “We come here in fear 
and trembling.” 

Beecham need not have worried—if he 
did at all. He and the RPO, scheduled 
for 52 concerts in 45 cities, met cheers 
of enthusiasm everywhere, even in Bos- 
ton which is normally cool toward visiting 
orchestras. New York, where the sym- 
phony made its first bow last week, 
strung along. The audience applauded all 
through the performance, then bravoed 
at the end—in spite of Beecham’s sur- 
prisingly colorless reading of that over- 
done Strauss chestnut, “Dance of the 
Seven Veils” from “Salome.” 


Viva Victoria 


Vocally it was as interesting and varied 
a week as New York ears had heard in a 
long time. At Town Hall, Susan Reed, 
the young singer of folk songs, presented 
a captivating arrangement of “Songs of 
the Auvergne,” from Canteloube’s §set- 
tings of the ancient native airs of that 
French province. At Carnegie Hall the 
following evening, Eileen Farrell, the 
American dramatic soprano, already well 
known on the radio and on records, 
made her “official” New York debut. 
It, too, was a success. 

But the event which musical Manhat- 
tan had been waiting for came the next 
night, also at Carnegie Hall. This was 
the debut of the Spanish soprano Victoria 
de los Angeles. Spain has not produced a 
singer of international renown since 
Lucrezia Bori and the late Conchita 
Supervia, a mezzo-soprano whose records 
are treasured by collectors. By virtue of 
her overwhelming success in opera and 
in concert abroad, plus the acclaim given 
her imported phonograph records in the 
United States, Miss de los Angeles had 
already been acclaimed a worthy suc- 
cessor of her great countrywomen. 

Miss de los Angeles had originally 
been scheduled to make her American 
debut the week before. A sinus infection, 
however, forced a postponement. So the 
26-year-old soprano faced a tense audi- 
ence. Short and stout, Miss de los Angeles 
nevertheless looked the part of an au- 
thoritative prima donna on the stage. 
Unlike most singers, she showed no signs 
of nervousness as she began her first 
number, an aria from Monteverdi's 
“Orpheus.” With it she captured her 
audience and produced some of her 
finest singing of the evening. Here was 


clearly a voice of great natural beauty, 
capable of lush tonal effects. As the pro- 
gram progressed, however, it was appar- 
ent that she could not have fully 
recovered from her illness, for the expect- 
ed full, round top notes were not there. 

But what she had was enough; the 
audience cheered and most of the critics, 
with the notable exception of Olin 
Downes in The New York Times, were 
all out in their praise. And the Spanish- 
American part of her audience responded 
with the traditional “Olé!” when, as her 
final encore, Miss de los Angeles accom- 
panied herself with the guitar in the 
familiar “Granada.” 

A second Carnegie Hall concert for 
Nov. 18 was immediately arranged. 
Shortly after that date, the soprano has 
to be in Europe, but in March she will be 


_back in the United States again for her 


debut at the Metropolitan. 

Miss de los Angeles is still relatively 
new to big-time music. In 1947, she won 
the first prize in voice at the International 
Music Competition in Geneva. In January 
of 1949, she went to Oslo for a concert. 
Approximately 30 people came to hear 
her, but when she sang again a few days 
later, people had to be turned away. The 
same pattern followed in other Scandi- 
navian capitals, in Paris, in London, in 
Milan, and in South America. 

Born Victoria de los Angeles Lopez 
Garcia in Barcelona, she grew up around 
the university there, where her parents 
were employed as custodians. As a 
youngster, Victoria used to go into empty 
classrooms and sing by herself, loving to 
hear the sound of her voice in a big room 
and imagining an audience before her. 
She. enrolled at the Conservatorio del 
Liceo of Barcelona. Her graduation ap- 
pearance at 18 was so impressive that a 
group of patrons financed further study 
for her, and in 1944 she made her pro- 
fessional debut in a concert in Barcelona. 





Spain had a new star in Victoria 
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MOVIES 


Thompson doesn’t like Field 


New Films 


Dial 1119 (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Escaped from prison with the fixed idea 
of killing the police psychiatrist (Sam 
Levene) who certified him insane, a 
psychopathic killer (Marshall Thompson) 
corners half a dozen people in a neigh- 
borhood bar and holds them hostage 
while he bargains with the cops for an 
interview with the doctor. Given a little 
more searching analysis of the madman, 
John Monks Jr.’s screenplay might have 
provided what the industry calls a 
“sleeper,” i.e., a picture with unexpected 
box-office as well as artistic merit. As it 
is, Gerald Mayer directs this modest 
offering for a tough, taut thriller that 
explodes with a bang as the police finally 
move in. Add to the legitimate excite- 
ment some good performances by a cast 
that includes Virginia Field, Andrea 
King, Leon Ames, James Bell. 


Paris 1900 (Arthur Mayer, Edward 
Kingsley) is a documentary record of 
Paris from 1900 to 1914—“la belle 
époque” when a Paris blissfully unmind- 
ful of minor omens and portents did 
itself proud as the artists’ citadel and the 
tourists’ playground. Compiled from more 
than 700 films and newsreels, the selected 
clips present a hasty, cluttered, and mod- 
erately intriguing picture of “the happy 
time” when artists were doing great 
things, when politicians were doing noth- 
ing, and the people were dancing in 
the streets. 

John Mason Brown’s orderly narrative 
(read by Monty Woolley with a boule- 
vardier’s sigh for the days gone by) hints 
at the shape of things to come as Paris 
celebrates the great Exposition of 1900. 
But aside from the hint of foreboding 
that isn’t fully realized even as the first 
troop trains leave for the front, “Paris 
1900” is more an unabashed exercise in 
nostalgia than a cogent comment on a 
significant era. There are fond glances at 
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INDUSTRY’S DEFENSE 
AGAINST MODERN WAR 


.. Offers industry an ideal place for disper- 

sion, away from congested “area targets,” yet 

accessible to all major markets. There’s plenty of 

room to expand in Mississippi, where friendly communities will 
welcome you. 

Mississippi offers not only protection from an ever widening 
enemy shadow, but is prepared to offer tax-free plant sites and 
buildings for desirable industries under an exclusive BAWI plan. 
This plan authorizes political sub-divisions to issue bonds to pur- 
chase plant sites and construct buildings for industries seeking 
new locations. 

Over 80 Mississippi communities have held successful bond 
elections to date—proof of their attitude toward new industry. 

In addition to the financial benefits of BAWI, you also can 
count on ready assistance with your problems, before and after 
your operation begins. The Agricultural and Industrial Board, 
composed of non-paid business, government and professional 
leaders, is anxious to help you make your operation a success. 










For Complete Details Concerning Your Requirements Write: 






State Office Building Jackson, Mississippi 
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Keeps Milk Temperature At 38°! 
Dairy Farm Manager Praises 
Frigidaire Compressor 
GENESEE DEPOT, WIS.—‘“The high 
quality certified milk we produce must be 
cooled immediately after milking, and we 
need absolutely reliable equipment for the 
job,” says H.-T. Greene, president and 
general manager of Brook Hill Farms, Inc. 
“That’s why we have two Frigidaire Milk 
Coolers and why we bought a new Frigid- 

aire Compressor. 

“Because of the fine service we get, we 
always call on our Frigidaire dealer, Modern 
Appliances, Inc., Waukesha, when new 
projects involve refrigeration.” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers sie most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 


dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 





Heavy Duty Compressor 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, | 





refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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MOVIES 








the ordinary people in their flower stalls 
and sidewalk cafés and quick glimpses of 
the great, from Debussy, Rodin, and 
Sarah Bernhardt to Chevalier, Georges 
Carpentier, Colette, and even Buffalo Bill. 
Unfortunately for the celebrity hunters, 
this footage is all too brief; the more 
definitive footage is wasted on function- 
aries of the state and ladies’ fashions. 


To Please a Lady (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Judging from the 150,000 spec- 
tators who crowded the Indianapolis 
Speedway this year for the annual Me- 










Brown subordinates this elementary plot 
and its romantic guff to the rich dramatic 
material at hand. The midget racing shots 
are exciting stuff, as are the sequences 
involving Brannan as the starring stunt 
driver in a traveling thrill show. The 
film’s piéce de résistance, however, is 
some ten or twelve minutes of breath- 
taking speeding and spills photographed 
at Indianapolis during the classic 500 
mile race of 1950. With the best drivers 
in the world and about a million dollars’ 
worth of racing cars at his disposal, Brown 
not only gives the uninitiated a graphic 





Speedway: Gable, Stanwyck temporarily on opposite sides of the fence 


morial Day race, there should be a sizable 
ready-made audience for a film about au- 
tomobile racing. Warner Brothers proved 
it in 1932 with “The Crowd Roars,” and 
in currently proving it again M-G-M hasn’t 
bothered with anything more than a to- 
ken plot to paste together some of the 
most thrilling racing sequences ever 
shown on the screen. 

Clark Gable is well cast as Mike 
Brannan, a tough, realistic operator whose 
ruthless tactics on the track are viewed 
with indignation by Barbara Stanwyck, 
an eloquent and improbably powerful 
lady columnist. Because the lady com- 
mands a vast and impressionable audi- 
ence, Brannan in no time finds himself 
branded as a “killer” and barred from the 
nation’s midget tracks. 

This irritates Brannan no end, and in 
the course of trying to explain himself to 
the female crusader he is provoked into 
subduing her with the old cinematic one- 
two—a quick slap to the jaw followed by 
a punishing kiss. By the time Brannan has 
scraped together enough money to buy a 
sleek Offenhauser of the championship 
class, the lady is ready to root for him 
when the Big Day dawns in Indianapolis. 

Quite properly director Clarence 


picture of a great sport, but turns to his 
own dramatic use a pit-stop gasoline fire 
and the rainstorm that stopped the race 
at 345 miles (NEwswEEk, June 12). 


Deported (Universal International). 
Filmed on location in Siena, Naples, and 
Florence, Lionel Shapiro’s story of an 
American gangster who is deported to 
his native Italy gives a fairly original twist 
to the familiar gimmick about the racket- 
eer who is reformed by love. Vittorio 
Sparducci (Jeff Chandler) has $100,000 
stashed away in the United States when 
he starts his enforced rustication in Mar- 
bella, and a local countess (Marta Toren) 
who has charge of American relief sup- 
plies seems a likely dupe to help him 
get his hands on the loot. 

Although Vittorio’s plans are com- 
plicated by a local policeman (Claude 
Dauphin) and a henchman (Richard 
Rober) who wants his cut, he is finally 
undermined by his own predilection for 
the role of kindly benefactor in a starving 
countryside. Robert Siodmak keeps the 
overt melodrama within bounds, and his 
actors—including some Italian players— 
perform with a restraint that gives an 
unlikely story an air of plausibility. 


Newsweek, November 6, 1950 
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this Christmas, every weary leatherneck, blistered infan- 
tryman, jet-deaf pilot and whistle-less sailor would wel- 
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“Old Fashioned? ... ice, sugar, 
lemon peel, several dashes of 
Angostura* ...and...oh yes! 
Some whiskey!” 


AyCOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Jt’s true that Angostura adds such bounce 
and zest to an Old Fashioned that whiskey 
may seem like an afterthought! It does as much 
for scrambled eggs, soups, or grapefruit, too! 
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BOOKS 
Boswell’s Troubles 


In 1930, Prof. Claude C. Abbott: of the 
University of Aberdeen, was going 
through some papers at Fettercairn 
House, not far from Aberdeen, gathering 
material for a life of a forgotten eight- 
eenth-century philosopher named James 
Beattie. In bags, bundles, bean sacks, 
closets, and attics of the old house, he 
found some 1,600 letters, papers, and 


Johnson and Boswell in Fleet Street: The girls all liked James 


manuscripts of Samuel Johnson, James 
Boswell, and their friends. 

Among them was what is now pub- 
lished as “Boswell’s London Journal,” a 
notebook of 736 pages, neatly written, 
containing roughly the following account: 

A young fellow, very much like a char- 
acter in a novel by Fielding, sets out for 
London from Edinburgh, in a mood of 
good cheer, self-distrust, uneasiness, 
hope, excitement, and resolution. A wheel 
breaks on the coach; the young man is 
terribly afraid of robbers, keeping a load- 
ed pistol in his hand all night. He does 
not write a word as to why he is leaving 
Scotland. In London he takes cheap 
lodgings, and sees Lord Eglinton, with 
whom he had led a dissipated life on a 
visit two years before. He notes the visit 
in his journal: ““My Lord,’ said I, ‘I am 
now a little wiser.’ “Not so much as you 
think,’ said he.” 

Young James Boswell (then 22) had 
quarreled with his father, who wanted 
him to become a lawyer. He had an in- 
come of £200 a year and hoped to 
wangle a commission in the Guards, a 
most impractical scheme. 

He was sexually attractive to all 
women. Even streetwalkers seemed to 
accost him in exceptionally large num- 
bers. When he visited married couples, 


he sometimes wished that the husband 
“as a friend” would request him to em- 
brace his wife. He began an affair with a 
Covent Garden actress on Dec. 14, 1762. 
She told him that the results of such 
alliances as he proposed were sometimes 
unpleasant. He thought she meant slie 
might have a child and said he would 
provide for it. After much bickering and 
some lovemaking, the affair came to a 
climax on Jan. 12, 1763. 

Long before this time in the journal's 


Bettmann Archive 


sequence, it was apparent that Professor 
Abbott had made an important historical 
discovery. Toward the end of the book, 
the reader discovers that Boswell’s il- 
legitimate son had been born in Scotland 
soon after he left for London. The com- 
bination of all these elements give the 
journal the form, manner, and narrative 
interest of a good historical novel. Pro- 
fessor Pottle, who edited Boswell’s Lon- 
don Journal, cautions against accepting it 
as autobiography, saying that since it 
was written for a boyhood friend, Boswell 
consciously heightened its colors. 

What made the discovery of the Jour- 
nal remarkable was that it came in the 
midst of a Boswell bonanza. In the middle 
1920s, on the strength of their reputed 
disclosures alone, and without examina- 
tion, an American collector offered some 
$250,000 for the Boswell papers in Mala- 
hide Castle, near Dublin. It was refused. 

Lt. Col. Ralph Isham, an American 
collector who had served with the British 
Army in the first world war, also ap- 
proached the Boswell heirs, and even- 
tually purchased the papers. A great stir 
was made in 1930, when an old croquet 
box at Malahide was found stuffed with 
Boswell manuscripts. In 1937, Colonel 
Isham found a diary of Doctor Johnson's 
in a remote room. In 1940, when the 
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government was searching for places to 
store food, some soldiers climbed a lad- 
der to a loft in an outbuilding of the 
castle, and found there, scattered in 
damp disorder, some 1,600 pages of the 
working papers of Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson.” In 1950, when Malahide Castle 
had a new owner, another storeroom 
revealed still more papers. All these were 
acquired by Colonel Isham and sold to 
Yale University. 

The editorial committee to arrange 
the publication of the papers includes 
three Yale faculty members and a vice 
president of McGraw-Hill, while the ad- 
visory committee comprises 24 scholars, 
including the deputy librarian at the 
University of Utrecht, the chairman of 
the National Library of Scotland, and 
the sheriff of Caithness, Sutherland, 
Orkney, and Shetland. 

It must be admitted that after all this 
hullabaloo the revelation that Boswell 
lost his prudence in the winter of 1762 
is a little anticlimactic. Only extreme 
Bos..ll admirers are likely to agree with 
Professor Pottle that Boswell is “the peer 
in imagination of Scott and Dickens.” All 
those who have felt that Boswell and 
Johnson are. among the greatest bores in 
the history of English literature will find 
ample reason, even among Boswell’s pri- 
vate papers, for continuing to think so. 
(BoswELt’s Lonpon JourNAL. 1762- 
1763. Preface by Christopher Morley. 
Introduction by Frederick A. Pottle. 370 
pages. McGraw-Hill. $5.) 


Other Books 


THe Twenty-FirtH Hour. By C. Virgil 
Gheorghiu. 404 pages. Knopf. $3.50. This 
novel about a Rumanian peasant who is 
mistaken for a Jew by the Germans and 
for a Nazi by the Americans is a sensa- 
tional European best-seller whose influ- 
ence is still continuing (NEwsweEEK, April 
24). The translation suggests that part of 
its appeal is its mixture of authentic con- 
centration-camp atmosphere (the author 
was in German camps from 1943 to 1946) 
and a bitter philosophizing that sums up 
a contemporary mood more effectively 
than any comparable work. The com- 
parisons with Koestler and Orwell seem 
inaccurate, for “The Twenty-Fifth Hour” 
lacks the tense suspense of their books, 
but it has something of their drama 
within the framework of an old-fashioned 
realistic novel. 

RANDALL AND THE RIVER OF TIME. 
By C. S. Forester. 341 pages. Little, 
Brown. $3. After seven volumes about 
Horatio Hornblower, C. S. Forester has 
created a modern character whose ca- 
reer he plans to follow in a number of 
volumes. There are similarities between 
the modern and the historical figure. 
They are both awkward, inexperienced, 
and, coming from the middle class, rise 
through their own efforts and their in- 
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The various malt and lighter-bodied whiskies, which are to make up the 
blend at Teacher’s bonded warehouses, are gathered together and poured 
into large wooden vats. Here they are thoroughly mixed by rotating 
paddles, after which the blend is drawn from the vats and is laid away 
and permitted to “marry.” 


y No. 14 in a series of informative advertisements. 
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Henry King 
“perfect as a picture” 
Director of 20th Century-Fox’s film 
“Captain From Castile” flew down South 
America’s West Coast via Panagra. “El 
InterAmericano is a major contribution 
to flying comfort... over a route that’s 

a perfect motion picture setting.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route ... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive—the 
“Fiesta Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 
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SPEAK NO EVIL 





The rumofe : 


monger is himself an evil, | 
( but only a monkey seals his P 
lips against reality... .We 
must discuss the facts of can- 
cer in order to help educate 











, and protect our neighbors. 4 
For humanity's sake—and our 
Own preservation — we must eS 


support the crusade against 
this mortal enemy of man. 
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genuity and courage. Charles Randall is 
the sheltered son of a mathematics pro- 
fessor, a self-contained introvert accus- 
tomed to only the barest necessities and 
no luxuries, when he joins the British 
Army at 19. The insane confusion of 
first-world-war trenches erases some of 
his resilience and carelessness. A meet- 
ing with Muriel Speake, the 26-year-old, 
not-so-faithful wife of an officer at the 
front, changes him a little more. A patent 
solicitor recognizes his inventive genius, 





Forester has a new hero 


and his improved flare wins him a cap- 
taincy and considerable money—enough 
to make the now-widowed Muriel regard 
him as a desirable husband. By means of 
this spare plot, with the flawless con- 
struction of all his work, and with 
Randall’s_ simplicity and naturalness, 
Forester has succeeded again, and at an 
infinitely harder task. He carries Randall 
through demobilization, marriage to an 
erring wife, the scandal of her slain para- 
mour, and leaves him, penniless and in 
debt, planning to go to America. 

My Neck or THE Woops. By Louise 
Dickinson Rich. 255 pages. Lippincott. 
$2.75. The left-hand corner of Maine, 
just below the Canadian border, is a 
country of lakes, forested mountains, and 
tumbling rivers. The natives refer to the 
rest of the world as Outside. They call 
venison deer meat, unless they have 
eaten it all winter, in which case it is 
merely old goat. Spring is gray and full 
of the sound of water; summer, rich and 
full-blown? fall, a maze of orange, scarlet, 
yellow, and crimson. Winter has a knife- 
edged wind and 10 feet of snow. In her 
best-selling “We Took to the Woods,” 
Louise Rich described settling there; in 
her new book she has written about her 
neighbors with warmth and affection. 
They are connected by the Carry Road 
and by a catch-as-catch-can telephone 















and for that 
stiff, tired arm, 
hip and leg 


@ When tired foot 
muscles are ‘“‘kill- 
ing’”’ you—rub on 
Absorbine Jr.! 
It quickly cools, 
soothes those 
aching feet— 
counters the 
irritation that 
causes pain 
with a grand 
muscle-relax- 
ing effect! 


Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are sold - 
--- $1.25 a bottle... 














W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. .~" Of 


Absorbine 


|‘ World Events of 1949 








Newsweeks 


HISTORY 


OF OUR 


TIMES 


ABOLERICM cocaine 
wperre rt 


ERE, in one volume, is the com- 
plete, accurate readable cov- 
erage of the year’s most significant 
events in more than 300 fields. Writ- 
ten by crack reporters and inter- 
preted by expert analysts, the mate- 
rial is not just a republication of mat- 
ter that has previously appeared—but 
a completely new account written 
especially for it by the distinguished 
editors of Newsweek. 


Newsweek’s 


HISTORY 


OF OUR 


<= TIMES 


Vol. 1 Covering Events of 1949 
With 46 of the year’s best photographs 


by The Editors of Newsweek 


$6.00 at bookstores 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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line, powered by dry-cell ‘batteries. The 
next-door neighbors run a summer resort 
and the others include a hermit who pre- 
tended to be two people, a tough game 
warden, and a logging camp clerk with 
seventeen children. After seventeen 
years Mrs. Rich has learned that by the 
grace of God and with their help she can 
manage to get along somehow, even 
through the winters. 

Tue DisENCHANTED. By Budd Schulberg. 
388 pages. Random House. $3.50. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club choice for No- 
vember is the story of the last days of a 
great writer, making a desperate attempt 
to collaborate on a script in Hollywood. 
Its hero is Manley Halliday, somewhat 
resembling the late F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
who has had a terrific success in the ’20s 
and is now aging, broke, suffering from 
diabetes, and all but forgotten. Hired at 
$2,000 a week to work on a script by a 
young hopeful who greatly admires him, 
Halliday is at once dragged off to a 
winter carnival at an Eastern college by 
his sadistic producer. He begins to drink 
again, and a combination of overwork, 
nervous strain, a liver complaint, a heart 
condition, frostbite, and a final quarrel 
with the producer kills him. In between 
are Halliday’s recollections of his days 
of triumph and dissipation. Schulberg, 
the son of a former head of Paramount 
Studios, has spent most of his life in 
Hollywood. He once collaborated with 
the late F. Scott Fitzgerald there, and in 
fact accompanied him to the Winter 
Carnival at Dartmouth. His portrait is 
sympathetic. His picture of the ’20s suf- 
fers from an ill-advised attempt to re- 
produce Fitzgerald’s romanticism (“her 
laugh was a little cry of triumph”), and a 
travelogue or home-movie air—a glimpse 
of the ruin, a shot of the great producer's 
office, a scene of pretty girls on a train— 
cuts into the continuity of his story. 


Plays 
from the vols up” 


writes Thomas Mann 
about: 
Artur Bubinstein 





“Last winter I sat next to a teen-age 
youngster who was obviously hearing his 
first piano recital—one by Artur Rubin- 


| stein. ‘Boy!’ he said in the intermission, 


‘does he play from the socks up!’ And I 
have a pretty firm conviction that this 
highly sophisticated man-of-the-old-world 
would be pleased to hear the kid’s verdict. 
For whether it’s Beethoven, Chopin or 
Villa-Lobos, Rubinstein plays with the 
complete gusto of a man whose work is 
his greatest joy.”,—Thomas Mann. 


| Have you heard Artur Rubinstein play 

| Grieg: Concerto in A Minor 

Tchaikovsky: Concerto No. 1 in B-Flat Minor 
Rachmaninoff: Concerto No. 2 in C Minor 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled ‘Words and Music,” photographs 
of the world’s greatest artists, together 
with word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
If you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 
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i—but find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 
we Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
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tilied in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner 3ince 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 
Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 
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Building Manager 
Speaks Up 


For Towel Service 


“Having towels available’ in 
the lavatory is a sanitary serv- 
ice which tenants have a right 
to expect in a modern building. 

“Favorable comments by ten- 
ants convinced me that install- 
ing Onliwon Paper Towels in 
our washrooms was a common 
sense, profitable improvement. 

“We selected Onliwon Tow- 
els because people like to use 
them —and the consumption 
cost is modest.” 

Onliwon Towels are strong 
! when wet, absorbent, lint-free 
; 
{ 



















































and pleasant to use — the most 

economical and efficient towel 

service for every washroom 

throughout plant, store, shop 
) or office building. 


Onliwon 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Tissue 


Toilet Seat 
Covers 
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A.P.W. PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
ALBANY 1, N. Y. 


ONLIWON TOWELS 


Wherever there’s a washroom 
100 





‘what the farmers want.” 
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ITTLE Joe Fercuson, the negative 
token figure used by the political 
arms of the unions to beat Taft, quite 
naively said when I asked him how he 
stood on the Brannan plan: “I am for 
On labor he is 
for what labor wants. On civil rights 
he is for what Negroes want. On every- 
thing, he is for what everyone wants. 
A serious moral issue is raised by 
this kind of appeal. Joe 
Ferguson is merely aping a 
strategy that has become 
more and more character- 
istic of our American politics. 
It won for Truman two years 
ago. It will win for many of 
his candidates this year. And 
if it wins for the enemies of 
Taft in Ohio, it will be a 
grim and bitter reminder of 
the deterioration of a once - 
self-reliant and self-respecting scaialin 
It is, among other things, an appeal 
which is completely false. We can’t all 
have all we want. No government, 
especially one which is manned by 
Joe Fergusons, can make good such 
promises. The tricky people who make 
them do not expect to make them 
good. They will as always cover their 
failure by blaming someone else. 
The Truman promises of 1948 have 
not been realized. They stand out like 
the bare branches of a tree in winter. 
But his people who are running for 
reelection are saying that bad people 
in Congress frustrated their efforts. 
Send us back and we will make good 
next year, they say. Always next year 
the pie will come down from the sky. 
And so on, year after year. 
Another moral blemish in the ap- 
peal of the politicians who claim to 
speak for the working man is stark, 
brazen, unqualified materialism. The 
copious and expensive literature of 
political agencies of the unions in Ohio 
offers nothing but argument for more 
material benefits. There is no hint of 
the need for those things that touch 
the life of the mind and the spirit. The 
appeal is all stomach and no heart. 


HAT kind of people do they think 
Americans are? Has politics de- 
generated to a point where its objec- 
tive is the kind of life that might haunt 
the dreams of a savage? 
In Ohio, the noisy chatter of the 
forces behind Ferguson is a mixture of 


The. Moral Issues in Ohio 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








avarice and hatred. There is plenty of 
talk of a good life. But in that talk 
attention is fixed entirely upon the 
material basis of a good life, never 
upon what should be done with life 
after its material needs are supplied. 
In fact, the appeal in Ohio is against 
the very things that bring reality to 
life once material security is attained. 

It is a campaign against education. 
The United Labor League’s 
black book, as well as 
Ferguson’s puerile speeches, 
is full of sneers at Taft’s ed- 
ucation. The fraud in this is 
that at least two of the Labor 
League’s people are college 
professors. A professor writes 
Ferguson’s speeches. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, like Ferguson, 
had no college education. 
But his glory was not in his 


lack of opportunity, but in his self- 


education. What kind of appeal is this 
in a state with 40-odd institutions of 
higher learning? Are boys and girls 
out there to be told that success lies in 
ignorance, not in knowledge? 

There are sneers at Taft’s forebears 
because they, too, were blessed with 
security and attained eminence. Is a 
young man in Ohio to be told by this 
election that if he seeks a life of public 
service the memory of his father and 
grandfather is to be fouled? 


HE Taft tradition is a luminous rec- 
was of almost austere devotion to 
many lines of public service. Taft’s 
grandfather, his father, and his father’s 
brothers were men of high qualities. 
They worked hard; they created en- 
during institutions. His father was a 
fine judge, a great Cabinet member, 
an earnest but unlucky President, and " 
an enlightened Chief Justice. One un- 
cle built up a great newspaper; an- 
other, a renowned school; and a third 
was a distinguished, public-spirited 
lawyer. In short, they fully repaid the 
nation for what they had. And so has 
Bob Taft. Are such qualities of public 
usefulness to become liabilities in this 
age of materialistic politics? 

Are the gates of public service open 
only to those who promise falsely, 
scatter hatred, mock at education, 
shrink from independence, and walk 
humbly with materialistic gods? These 
moral issues are at stake in Ohio and 
in many other states. 
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You’tt find no royal pomp in this pic- 
ture, but the fields and gins where King 
Cotton reigns are worthy of every citi- 
zen’s respect. 


Here, from boll to bale, is the great 
staple textile crop of America, with a 
production of 16,127,000 bales last 
year —$2,262,779,000 worth of cotton. 


Cotton is almost as much a part of 
your life as air or water, as close to you 
as your skin. It’s the clothes you wear 


Ow 


THE 


—the sheets you sleep on—the basic 
material of many military needs, 


Across the land, from the Carolinas 
to California, “Caterpillar” Diesel Cot- 
ton Gin Engines supply power for gin- 
ning. And in countless other fields— 
mining, oil drilling, pipelining and 
pumping; in sawmills, light plants, 
factories and farms; in locomotives, 
tugboats, power shovels, rock crush- 
ers — you'll find the big yellow engines 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WHEN YOU TINK OF 


DEPENDP 
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COTTON’S THRONE 


working steadily and economically to 
keep America strong. 


Built in a complete range of sizes for 


ae 


all industrial uses, “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Engines and Electric Sets deliver up to 
500 HP. or 314 KW. Wherever depend- 
able power is needed, in isolated com- 
munities far from the high-lines or on 
the defense fronts, these rugged, self- 


contained units are doing their job. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
TRACTORS ¢ MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Where you work 


The pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





